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PEEITACE. 


The kind reception afforded to ‘The Myths of ITcllas* 
and ‘The Trojan War’ lias led to the translation 
of the present volutno—lhe last of those written, by 
Professor Witt. 

The story of the Odyssey can hardly bo too often 
re-told j itnpiieals to alt times and to all ages. >7ol 
only as a masterpiece of Uteratutc^and a tale of adven- 
tare of thrilling interest, but on account of its deep 
human sympathy, will (he Odyssey be loved and read 
as long as the world lasts. 

The present version is intended for English children, 
and the translator hopes that, in thus bringing ^7ith^n 
their reach the story of the immortal epic, as told for 
them by Professor Witt, she may be able to render 
them a double service. 

There can be little doubt that the schoolboy who 
opens his * Homer ’ with some knowledge of the story 
ijvd jsnme .Camllianl^v .^ritb Jthe .nhamntft’a’, .wAU Aww* 
an advantage from his study unattainable by his 
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companion fo Trhom the whole construing preparation 
has been a dreary groping m the dark 

But beyond this there la a deeper gam, and one 
which may to a great extent he shared by those to 
whom the Greek characters will for ever remain an un- 
known writing Tor the culture of the imagination — 
that part of the child’s education which is so important 
and yet 'o commonlj overlooked — there is no such 
training ground as the old Greek ttories And ol all 
the Greek tales there is none which so directly appeals 
to the moral instincts, none on wmch the noble virtues 
of fortitude constancy, 'aiurtesy, end love of home 
ha\e left such indelible marks as on this chronicle 
of the sorrows and sufferings and final victory of the 
'much enduring Ulysses’ 

At the end of the book is an Index, m which the 
plan of Smith’s Larger Classical Dictionary has (in this 
second edition) been followed, with regard to the mark- 
ing of the pronunciation Amark is placed immediately 
after the lowel of the syllable on which the principal 
accent falls, as, for example, m A'rtemts, where the 
accent is on the first syllable 

For those who are entirely unfamiliar with the 
Greek words, it may be useful to odd that when two 
vowds are placed side by side, they commonly form a 
dij hthong, and are pronounced together Thus, ne, nu, 
ei, eu, oe, oi, ou, Imo rcspcctiNcly the sound of e, au 
i, tt, e, 01, ou 

If. however, the double vowel does not form a diph- 



Ihong, this fact is indicated by a dicBresis ( “ ) placed 
over the second of the two vowels, which ia such case 
divide themselves into two separate syllables. Anti'noua 
is, for instance, a word of four syllables, with the prin- 
cipal accent on the second. 

It only remains to add that the frontispiece is 
copied from a Greek vase, and the head of Homer (on 
the cover) from a bust, both of which are now in the 
British Museum. The vase painting represents ‘ Ulysses 
and the Sirens,’ and it is supposed that two distinct 
events are included in the design. First we have 
Ulysses passing by in his ship, himsdf bound to the 
mast, and carried by the vigorous oar-strokes of his 
men beyond reach of the captisating strains of the 
Sirens. Then, in order to make the story complete, 
and to indicate what happened immediately after- 
wards, the artist shows us the broken-hearted Siren 
on the right throwing herself into the sea, ia despair 
nt her failure to attract the hero. 
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THE WANDERINGS OF ULYSSES. 


CHAPTER I. 

THE aCOSlAHa AND THE LOTUS-EATERS 

Tee long -ffat against Troy had at last come to an end, 
and the Greek heroes were now preparing to return to 
their homes. 

To no one did this thought bring greater pleasure 
than to Ulysses, the King of Ithaca, for though at the 
call of Agamemnon he had brought twelve ships to join 
the army of the Greeks, and had distinguished himself 
throughout the war as one of the bravest of the heroes, 
he had longed many a tune that the siege would come to 
an end, and leave him free to return to his own country. 
He loved dearly his stony little island of Ithaca, and 
would not have exchanged it for the most fruitful 
country , and he now rejoiced with all his heart at the 
prospect of being soon restored to his wife Penelope, 
and his son Telemachus, who had been but a child 
when he left home. 

The ships, which had so long been left standing 
hi^ and. dx^ uiion. tin, shor/t, had. umv, ♦haju •pruni, 
, tonied towards Greece; and when Ulysses had prayed, 

9 
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and offered sacrifices to the gods, he set sail with his 
followers, hoping for a swift and prosperous journey 

After some days, Ulysses and his men came to the 
land of the Cicomans, who had taken the part of Troy 
m the war and fought against the Greeks They made 
a sudden attack upon the city, and the surprised in 
habitants fled from it, leaving behind all their goods 
Of these the Greeks took possession, and then returned 
to their ships 

Ulysses was of opinion that it would be best, after 
this to proceed without delay , but his compamons were 
unwiUmg to leave until they had made a great feast 
on the shore, and he yielded to their wish Sheep and 
cattle were slam and roasted, and great jars of wme 
opened , and after they had revelled till far mto the 
mght, they lay down near the ships and went to sleep 

But meanwhile the Cicomans had summoned their 
neighbours to come and help them, and scarcely had 
the mornmg dawned when the sleeping JSreeks were 
awakened by the clash of weapons and the approach of 
a great army They sprang up quickly and made a 
brave resistance, though they were far outnumbered 
by their enemies, — Ulysses fightmg always m the fore- 
most rank Till mid day neither side could be said to 
have gained any advantage, but as evemng approached, 
the Greeks found it impossible to hold their ground, 
and at last they turned and fled m confusion to their 
ships, leaving behmd them the corpses of their com 
rades 

Seventy of their number had fallen, and as it was 
impossible to pay them the last funeral honours, Ulysses 
caused a herald to cry doud the name of each one 
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three times following. This tras all that could he 
done, for they were obliged to hasten away from the land 
of the Cicooians, and continne their voyage with all 
speed.’ 

They had not proceeded far, when for the first time 
they saw the mountains of Greece in the distance be- 
fore them, and hoped within a few days to be at bome 
again. But their happiness was short-lived, for there 
came a storm which lasted for nine days, and drove 
them about first in one direction and then in another, 
till on the tenth day they came to some land where 
they resolved to stop and rest. 

Ulysses sent forward some of his men to discover 
what sort of people the inhabitants were, and report 
whether they woidd be likely to receive them kindly; 
but when a long time had passed by and they did 
not return, he feared they bad met with some misad- 
venture, and resolved to go himself to see what had 
become of them. 

He found them, however, well and happy, and 
apparently quite at bome already among the people 
of the country. As soon as they saw him they hastened 
towards him, holding out some of the fruit that hung 
in quantities on the trees, and said, ‘ Eat, Ulysses, and 
thou wilt no longer have any desire to return to thy 
home. Nowhere is life so pleasant as in this land.* 

* Tho Greeks beUered that tbe souls of those whose bodies re* 
Dalned onboned bsd so rest in the Lower World, and the burial of 
the dead was therefore a eacred datj. la extreme cases, howerer, 
tt was coEuudered saSIeicnt to sprinkle a httle dust orer the corpse 
and pour ent libations to the gods (see Mijtht of JTellat, p 223), or, 
lA elaruh '.hotsi *cain!J. ■hfcifloiaatft 

• the departed. 
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It was the country of the TiOtus-eaters, and the 
fnut was the magic lotus, which has Buch power over 
the hearts of men that when once they have tasted it 
they forget everything else Ulysses was obliged to 
bring his compamons back by force, and when they 
were again in the ship he bound them with cords to 
the rowing seats, or they would have returned without 
delay He then ordered their ship-mates to put out 
to sea again immediately, lest they also should be 
tempted 
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CHAPTKK II 

THB GREEKS IN THE CAVE OF THE CTCLOP3 

After eailing for eome days, they arrived, late one 
evening, at an island, where they landed and lay down 
to sleep on the shore In the morning they found 
that the island to which they had come was a very 
small one, close to another that was larger. Having 
ascended a hill from which they could overlook the 
country, they saw no trace of human hahitation on the 
smaller island, but nch grass and com land all around 
them, and great numbers of wild goats Spears and 
boWB were accordvugly fetched from their ships, and 
having divided themselves into three hunting-parties, 
they brought back such a neb booty that nine of the 
goats they had killed were placed in each of the twelve 
ships, and ten were reserved for Ulysses They were 
thus in no danger of starving for the present, and they 
feasted mernly on the goat’s flesh and the red wine 
which they had taken from the Ciconians. 

On the following day, Ulysses said that he would 
sail with the men who belonged to his own ship to the 
larger idand, to see what sort of people they were who 
hved there— whetherwicked and barbarous, or friendly, 
nnd jaici ss Seared the go&A Se had sees ssscife 
rising in many places and had heard the bleatings of 
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sheep and goats so that he knew the island must be 
inhabited 

They set out therefore but if Ulysses had known 
whose guest he was going to be, he would certainly 
have remained away It was the island of the Cyclopes, 
a race of savage one-eyed giants, who did not even 
keep up friendly intercourse among themselves, but 
lived apart, each with his wife and children, and his 
cattle, which he led out each day to pasture I oohsh 
indeed it would be for any stranger to expect a welcome 
in such a country as this 

Ulysses landed in a creek of the island, and chose 
out the twelve bravest of bis men to go forward with 
him , and as a present to bis host, whoever be should 
be, he earned on his shoulder a skin of his best wine 
It bad been given to him m the country of the Cjco* 
mans by a priest of Apollo whom he had spared with 
his wife and child when the city was sacked, and was 
so strong that even if it were mixed with twenty times 
its own quantity of water, the odour of the wme could 
be perceived from afar 

They pressed on into the country till they came 
to a cavern with an entrance of enormous height; 
laurel bushes grew all around, and outside the cavern 
were enclosures for housing cattle at night Inside, 
the appearance of the cave was hospitable and pleasant 
enough Countless cheeses lay spread out on trays of 
net-work, and a number of pails and bowls stood side 
by Ride m rows, full of nch new milk, there were 
moreover a great many partitions in wbich lambs and 
kids were penned, who were calhng and bleatmg to 
one another 
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The men did not, hoTC\er, feel eecnre in the place, 
and they begged Ulysses to let them take some of the 
cheeses and lambs, and retnen at once to the ship 
But Ulysses was tmwilliQg to forego the stranger's 
present which he expected to receive from the owner 
of the cave if he asked for hospitality ; so they decided 
to remain where they were, and meanwhile regaled 
themselves with the milk and cheeses 

Little did the Greeks think who was the host they 
were awaitmg so peacefully The cave they had en 
tered was the abode of the Cyclops Polyphemus, the 
most savage and cruel of them all He was now away 
at the pasture with his flocks, but towards evening he 
began to return home, dnviog them in front of him 
The Greeks beard him calling to them, and at the 
sound of bis terrible voice they sprang up and crept 
into the darkest comer of the ca\e , gladly would they 
have left, but it was now too late. 

After the rams and be>goats had been stalled in 
the pens outside, and the she goats and ewes had been 
driven into the cave, the giant himself entered, and 
ctanding m the doorway, revealed to the Greeks his 
monstrous form, which appeared all the more terrible 
on account of the wild fierce locks of his shaggy beard 
and the one huge eye in the middle of Lis forehead He 
brought m on his back a great bundle of firewood with 
which to cook his evemng meal, and threw it on the 
ground with a crash Then, without the smallest 
effort, he took up an immense piece of rock, so large 
that it would ha\ e taken more than twenty waggons to 
carry \K, wnd v.p IwSoms iha ttie tase, 

that no one should come in and disturb his mght’s 
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rest. After this he eat down and milked the cows and 
the goats, setting aside one half of the milk for drink- 
ing and the other half f<Mr making into cheeses. 

When he had finished his work he kindled a fire, 
and presently by the light of the flames discovered his 
unexpected visitors ‘ Oh ho I * said he, as a gnm 
smile of pleasure overspread his face. * So there are 
guests in my house today! Who then are ye? and 
whence do ye come? for merchandise? or are ye 
robbers whose trade it la to gam by plundering 
others?’ 

At the sound of his dreadful voice the Greeks 
trembled, but Ulysses answered, * We come from Troy 
and desire to return to out home, but have lost our 
way m the storm We belong to the army of King 
Agamemnon, whose fame is m the mouths of all men, 
because he has destroyed so great a city and so many 
peoples Give us therefore a stranger’s present, or at 
the least some small token of good-will, as is the custom 
between host and guest Remember the gods, and 
bethink thee how Zeus punishes those who refuse to 
welcome strangers ’ 

At heanng these words, the giant laughed until the 
rocks resounded with his mirth, and he said, ‘ Either 
thou hast but little wit, stranger, or else thou comest 
indeed from far, who demandest of me that I should 
honour the gods We Cyclopes trouble onrselves but 
httle about Zeus and the rest, for we are far better 
than they. Think not then that fear of Zeus will in- 
duce me to spare thee and thy companions if I do it not 
of my own free wilL But tdl me, where hast thou left 
thy ship ? ’ 
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The foolish giant thought that Ulysses would be so 
eimple as not to guess that his reason for wanting to 
know this was that he might get the whole crew into 
his power, but tJlysses was too crafty for him, and ne 
answered, ‘Our ship has been dashed to pieces by 
Poseidon, and only we whom thou seest have escaped 
with onr lives * 

The giant said no more, but springing up suddenly, 
he seised one of the strangers with each hand, and 
dashed their heads against the rocl^ floor, then he sat 
down and began to tear them limb from limb , after 
which, hi e a hungry bon, h'^ devoured them, skin and 
flesh and bones, re&eshingbimself at the same time with 
huge draughts of milk, and grinning in the most 
homble manner The Greeks were forced to look on 
helplessly at this ghasUy sight, but holding up their 
hands to Zeus, they silently called upon him to witness 
and to punish the impious deed 

When the giant had finished his meal> he stretched 
himself out among the animals, and the sound of his 
heavy slumber soon echoed through the cave To the 
eyes of the Greeks, however, came no sleep Ulysses 
spent the whole night in trying to think of some way 
of escape, hut in vam — he could indeed thrust his 
sword into the heart of the monster as he lay asleep, 
but that would be of no use, for how could any one less 
powerful than the giant roll iway the huge qtone from 
the mouth of the cavern ? 

When the morning came, the giant attended to 
his cattle as he had done the evening before, and 
again he seized two Greeks and devoured them for 
his breakfast. After that he lifted away the stone and 
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drove out the sheep and goats. He then replaced the 
stone from without, and went away with the cattle. 
The Greeks could hcM" his voice calling to them 
for a long time before it finally died away in the 
distance. 
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CHAPTER ni. 

ULYSSES ESCAPES FROM THE CrCLOPS, 

ITiiYssEs now remembered how often the wise goddess 
Athene bad come to his aid by pntting into his mind 
some subtle device, and he oQered up a prayer, im> 
ploring her to help him In this time of need. Presently 
the answer was given, and ho exclaimed aloud with joy 
that an idea had come to him. He at once set to work 
to carry it out, and finding in the cave an olive tree as 
tall and strong as a ship’s mast, which the Cyclops had 
brought in some time before to use as n club, he cut a 
piece ofi it from the thin end, about the height of a 
man. His men helped him to peel off the bark, and 
sharpen one end to a point; he then put it into the 
fire, and when it was red-hot, he took it out and put it 
away, ready for use. With this pole he intended to put 
out the eye of his cruel host, and as he would require 
the help of four of his men, he told them to draw lots 
to see which of them should have the honour of taking 
part in the deed; happily the lots fell to the very men 
that Ulysses would himself have chosen lor the purpose. 

At night the Cyclops relumed with his Bocks, and 
contrary to his usual custom he drove the rams and ho- 
'godo. ’ntcu*hfb'varA;,'Wo’vnJU •\Ea*hrG 'uwej'mih-hitejguitcs. 

Otherwise everything happened as on the previous 
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eveniog; the sheep and goats verenJilLed, the fire was 
kindled, and two more of the Greefe were deTonred. 

Then Uljrsses stepped forward, holding towards the 
giant a hoge wooden bowl which be had filled with 
wine from his skin. * Here, Cyclops,' said he, ‘ drink 
this wine after thy meal of human flesh. I brought it 
with me S3 a present for thee, hoping that thou wouldst 
have pity on us and help us to return to onr home. 
But thou hast bitterly di<!appoin{ed onr hopes. Foolish 
man that thou art, will anyone again bring thee such a 
gift, when it is known how then hast treated ns ? ' 

The giant seized the bowl, and his monstrous face 
beamed with pleasure as he drank it off and smacked 
his lips after the draught. ‘Friend,’ he said, ‘give 
me more, and tell me thy name, and I will give thee 
something in return that will rejoice thy heart. 
Among us Q dopes (ho \'ine indeed grows, but not 
such tv^ wakes wine like this. This tastes ver'T”" 
thenectM and am\ivo<da which eusUin the god* 
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and be quickly brought out the polo that he had 
prepared, and held it in the fire till it was red-hot, 
then he beckoned to his four companions to come and 
help him, and taking careful aim with the point, he 
thrust it right into the centre of the gnnt’s eye The 
others then seized it by the lower end, and all five 
worKed it round and round with all their might till the 
eye was quite burnt out 

Polyphemus roared out with the agonising pain 
until the rocks re-echoed as if it were thundering, 
but the Greeks sprang nimbly out of his way, os he 
drew the pole from his eye and dashed it into frag- 
ments against the wall of the cave The giant then 
cned for help to the Cyclopes nho h\cd on the neigh 
bouring hills ‘Kelp help jcCjclopes, cometomy 
help * he si onted through the etillnees of the night 
When the Cyclopes beard his ciy, they hastened to 
the care and called out to btm to know what was the 
matter * Is someone trying to rob thee of ^hy flocks ? 
or to murder thee by craft or by might? * 

‘Woe IS me I* shouted back Polyphemus from 
withm the cave ‘ No Man is murdermg me by craft j 
there is no might in the case * 

Then one of them answered, ‘ If no one is using 
craft or might against thee, it must be that Zeus has 
afflicted thee with some aickness Pray to thy father 
Poseidon, perchance he may be able to help thee ’ 
And with these words they went away, — while Ulys'ies 
laughed in his sleeve to think how cunningly he had 
deceived the giant 

For some time longer, Polyphemus continued to 
cry and groan, but after a while he felt along the wall 
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with his hands till he came to the great stone that 
blocted up the entrance of the cave , this he threw 
aside, and seated himself m the opening, with both 
hands stretched out to prevent anyone from passing 
without his knowledge He thought m his simphcity 
that the Greeks would have the imprudence to huny 
to the door m the hope of making their escape, and 
pleased himself with the prospect of tearing them hmb 
from limb when they should fall into his bands , but 
Ulysses had already foreseen this danger, and had 
devised a plan for avoiding iL 

That night the powerful he-goats had fortunately 
been boused inside the cave, and for each of his com- 
panions Ulysses tied three of these together with 
rushes the mao was fastened nndemeath the body of 
the middle goat, and the two others were placed one 
on each «ide as a further protection, so that when they 
passed out, the giant should not discover what had been 
done Ulysses himself moimted a stately ram, the dnest 
in the whole herd, who had long thick fleeces of wool 
that stood ont far beyond his body ; he swung himself 
underneath the body of this creature, and thrusting 
hia hands and feet far down mto the wool, he pressed 
hiB knees against the sides of the ram, and thus 
managed to hold on 

In this fishion they waited impatiently for the 
mormng At last the time came when the flocks were 
accustomed to leave the cave for their pasture, and the 
he-goats began to stir, and press forward As they 
vent by, the giant felt each one of them with both 
hands, for he thought that his enemies would very 
likely be on their backs, but little did he suspect the 
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cunning manner in which one after another was earned 
past him 

Ulysses had kept back his ram to the last but 
when his turn came, the gumt recogmsed him by 
the touch, for he was his favourite animal He stroked 
him and talked to him in a care‘'smg tone ‘How now, 
my trusty ram,* said he, * how comes it that to-day 
thou art the last of all, — thou who hast always been 
the first in the sweet meadow, the first at the brook, 
the first m the stall? Surely it must be that thou 
gnevest because the viUaiu No llau has blinded thy 
master after befoolmg him with wine But he shall 
not escape me If thon conldst spenk and tell me m 
what comer he has hidden himself, what joy it would 
give me to seue him and dash him against the rocks I ’ 

Again he tenderly stroked the ram’s white back, 
and then let bun go And thus all the Greeks were 
rescued from the clutches of the monster 

When they had gone some bttle distance from the 
cave, Ulysses released his ram, and freed hia com- 
panions from their bonds, then they drove the herds 
by a circuitous route to the ship Their compamons 
were oveqoyed at seeing them again, but they would 
have broken out into loud lamentations at hearmg that 
SIX of their number had been devoured by the Cyclops, 
had not Ulysses motioned to them to be silent lest 
the sound of their mourning should reach the ears of 
Polyphemus, and reveal to him where they were They 
homed into the ship as many of the animals as they 
had room for, unfastened the ropes by which their 
vessel was attached to the shore^ and rowed away at 
their utmost speed. 
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When they had gone far enough from the island, 
Ulys«es bade them halt, and shouted back to Poly- 
phemus, who was still sitting jn the entrance of the 
cave, eagerly feeling about with his hands. * Cyclops,’ 
he cried, * thou hast not been permitted to destroy the 
friends of the weak man, one and all; and thy wicked- 
ness has returned upon thine own head, abandoned 
monster, who didst not hesitate to devour thine own 
guests ’ It IS for crimes hke these that Zens and the 
other gods have pumshed thee.* 

The giant sat for a moment ngid with rage when 
these words came to his ear from far over the sea, but 
then he got up, broke off a huge mass of rock, and 
hurled it m the direction from which the voice had 
come And so prodigious was his strength that the 
rook flew over the ship and fell into the sea beyond it 
with a force sufficient to make great waves that swept 
back the ship towards the shore again 

But seeing the danger, Ulysses seized a long oar 
which he drove into the bottom of the sea and held 
there, so as to check the course of the ship ; then he 
called to his companions to take their oars again and 
row away as fast as possible from the island of the 
Cyclops 

He was not yet satisfied, however, and when they 
had gone a little farther, he put up his two hands to 
his mouth so as to form a trumpet, m order to mock 
the Cyclops again from a safer distance. In vam his 
compamons represented to him that he had already 
placed them in the greatest danger, and implored bim 
to be silent ; he could not resist his desire for one last 
word, and he called out, * Cyclops, when thou art asked 
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wbo ifc was thatbbnded tbee, thou canst say that it was 
Ulysses, the son of Laertes, king of Ithaca ’ 

At these words Polyphemus sobbed aloud, and said, 
‘Thus then is the ancient oiade fulfilled lA»ng ago it 
was foretold to me that I should lose my eye at the hand 
of Ulysses. I thought he would have been a man far 
greater and stronger than I, bnt now a mere pigmy, a 
miserable weakling, has blinded me ivith the help of 
wine Come back again, my friend, and I will give thee a 
stranger’s present, and mil pray to Poseidon to convey * 
thee in safety to thy home. For Poseidon i3 my father, 
and he can also, if he wiU, give me back my eye again ' 
But Ulysses shouted back, *1 would I were as cer. 
tarn of thine utter destruction as 1 am that Poseidon 
will never be able to heal thy hurt ’ 

\'iTieu Polyphemus perceived that hia flimsy strata- 
gem had failed, he rueed his hands to heaven and said, 

‘ Hear me, Po^eidou. If I am indeed thy eon, grant 
that Ulysses may never again see his native land. Or 
if it has been decreed otherwise, grant at least that he 
may reach it in misery, after many year®, in the ship 
of a stranger, and valhout bis friends, and that tronble 
and danger may await him in his home.’ 

Again he arose, and breaking off in his rage a still 
larger piece of rock than before, he hurled it with his 
utmost strength towards the ship As before it went 
straight towards its aim, hut Ihu' time it fell short of 
the ship, which was now farther ofi“, and the waves 
which it made carried the vessel away towards the 
island of goats. 

^^^len the Greeks amied at the smaller island, they 
found their friends in great anxiety on account of their 
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long absence, but all the more were they rejoiced that 
at least Ulysses himself and the greater number of hia 
men had returned in aafety. Ulysses divided the 
flocks which they had brought away with them, but 
the great ram to whom he owed bis safety he kept for 
his own share, and offered him up to Zeus as a thank- 
offering for havmg been protected through such great 
perils. 



CHAPTER IV. 


THE ISLAND OP AEOLUS AND THE LAESTRTGONIANS. 

On the next day the Greeks sailed away from the 
island of goats, and after some tipe they came to 
another island which was not fastened firmly to the 
bottom of the sea, bat floated about from place to place. 
This was tho abode of King Aeolus, who had been en- 
trusted by Zeus with the management of the winds, 
and was able to let them loose or imprison them as he 
pleased. Ho lived with bis wife and twelve sons and 
daughters in a beautiful palace, where they all feasted 
together every day. 

Aeolus received Ulysses and his companions very 
kindly and kept them with him a whole month, for he 
was never tired of hearing the stories they had to tell 
about the war and the fall of Troy. At last, however, 
it ivas time for them to continne their journey, and 
Aeolus gave them a most valuable present as a parting 
gift. It was a huge leather bag in which all the winds 
that would be unfavourable to their journey were tied 
up, and it was so tightly fastened with a silver cord that 
Qot even the tiniest little breeze could escape ; only 
the wind that Ulysses needed to help him on his way 
was free, and this was to Wow steadily until tie hero 
and bis friends bad reached their own land in safety. 
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For nine days and nights they sailed on, speeded by 
the favourable wind, until on the tenth day they could 
see the smoke riarag from the herdemen’s huts scat- 
tered about the island During this whole tune 
Ulysses had kept awake and attended to the steering 
of the vessel, but now he felt himself overpowered bv 
fatigue, and thinking that he might dismiss all farther 
anxiety, he lay down and went to sleep 

Some of his companions however began to gnunble 
and say to the rest, ‘ It is all very well for Ulysses, who 
returns home to be loved and honoured, and who bnngs 
with him a goodly booty from Troy, but we arrive 
with empty hands See moreover the huge bag lying 
yonder which Aeolus has given him, full, no doubt, of 
gold and silver Lei us open it and see what sort of 
treasure it contains ’ 

The others, who were equally curious, willingly 
agreed to unfasten the knot, but what was their 
astonishment when with a mighty rush the pent-up 
winds burst wildly forth, and blew funously all around 
them The ships were soon tossing about in tumult 
and Ulysses awoke 

\Shen he saw the mischief his companions had 
done, he was tempted for a moment to throw himself 
into the sea and put ao end to his life But his brave 
heart did not long give way to despair, and he wrapped 
himself up in his cloak and lay qmetly on the deck 
while the winds drove the ships about hither and 
thither, till at last they brought them back again to 
the floating island of Aeolus 

Ulysses determined to try if Aeolus would help him 
once more, so he made his way back to the palace He 
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found the king seated at a banquet with all bis sons 
and daughters, and stood hnmbly on the threshold, as 
•was the custom for those who came to sue for help. 
They werd all much astonished at seeing him, for they 
had made sure that by this time he would he safe at 
home, and they called out, * AVhy hast thou come back 
to us ? What evil fate has befallen thee ? We did our 
utmost to speed thee on Ihy way,* 

Sorrowfully Ulysses made answer, * My foolish com- 
panions ate alone to blame, and the sleep which over- 
came roe. Bub I pray yon, renew your kindness to me, 
for indeed ye can if ye will/ 

AU the rest remained silent, but the father Aeolus 
rose and beckoned to him with his hand to depart, 
crying out, *Hie thee away from this island, cursed 
mortah The gods must indeed hate thee, otherwise 
wouldst thou long ago have reached thy home/ So 
Ulysses had to return to his ship, and trust to himself 
alone for help. 

It was now necessary to row both by day and night, 
for the favourable wind had disappeared. On the 
seventh day they reached the country of the Xaestry- 
gonians, where the day follows so closely upon the 
night, that hardly has night set in when the new day 
begins to dawn. In this conntiy a man who could do 
without sleep might earn double wages. First he 
^ might work all day as a shepherd ; and then, when he 
had brought home his sheep at night, he might go out 
again almost immediately as a herdsman with the 
cattle. 

Ulysses saw an excellent haven, into which ho 
guided his ships: it was a creek shut in on both sides 
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by high rocks, so that the water remained quite calm 
even in the moat violent fitotm The other ships 
sailed some way up into the creek, but Ulysses moored 
hiB own vessel close to the entrance, and having done 
this, he climbed up a mountain to survey the surround- 
ing country No ploughed fields could he see, nor any 
other sign *'f human handiwork, bub in the distance 
there rose some smoke, and he chose out two of his 
companions and sent them with a hemld to find out 
what they could about the country. 

They soon discovered a beaten path, which led them 
to a spring not far from the city whose smoke they had 
seen , and just then a maiden came out to draw water 
in her pitcher The Greeks asked her the way to the 
king’s palace, and she was able to direct them, for she 
was the kings daughter. Presently they reached the 
house, and at the entrance they were met by tlie 
queen, but on seemg her they were seised with horror, 
for she was a monstrous woman, as big as a monntaiii 
She hastened to the door, and with a voice that shook all 
the neighbooring houses, she called to her husband, who 
was at the market He immediately returned, and as 
soon as he saw the strangers he seized one of them, lore 
him m pieces, and devoured him The other two ran 
away as fast as they could, and as soon as they arrived 
at the creek, shouted breathlessly to their companions, 
‘ Away, away, this country is inhabited by men-eaters ’ 
Immediately eveiyone lent a hand in helping to 
loose the ships. But the king had meanwhile cdled 
his people together, and now they came after the Greeks 
in crowds,— not men but giants. Little did it avail the 
Greeks that they had already made loose their ships, 
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for the Laestrygomans crushed them with enormous 
stones, Tvbich they threw from the shore, and when 
the unfortunate Greeks fell into the water, the giants 
pierced them with their spears, and then drew them to 
the shore and devoured them 

When Ulysses saw the destruction of the other 
ships he did not stop to unfasten his, but drawing his 
Bwotd, cut through the ropes, and ordered his com- 
panions to row with all their might tiU they were safe 
in the open sea again Thus he saved his ship, but 
it was the only one that escaped. Some broken frag- 
ments of the other vessels alone Seated out to sea,— 
the whole of the crews perished 
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CHAPTER V, 

THE ENCHAMTBESS CIBCE 

1'he ship of Ulyeses now contmced its soblary way, and 
by and-by canse to another land By this tune the 
sailors were quite worn ont with the- long rowing, 
otherwise they would have been afraid to land again, 
lest some new misfortune should befall them TVeaxy 
and dejected, they remained for two days at anchor on 
the shore, but on the thud day, Ulysses took his sword 
and spear, and set out to explore the country He 
climbed up a little hill, and perceived that he was on 
an island , before him lay a thick wood, but beyond it 
was some smoke which showed him that the island 
was inhabited 

He went on until his ship was quite out of sight, 
and presently came to a meadow through which there 
ran a little brook. It was about the middle of the 
day, and just then there came out of the forest a great 
stag with tall branching antlers, who was on his way 
to the brook to quench his thirst. Ulysses raised his 
tpear, threw it at him and hit him in the back The 
spear went right through his spine, and he fell 
immediately and died without a groan In order to 
carry him back the more easily, Ulysses plucked some 
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pliant twigs firom the nearest trees and twisted them 
into a rope with which he bound the animal’s legs 
together Then he slung him on to his back, but so 
heavy was the huge stag that Ulysses had to lean 
hard on his spear for support in carrying his burden 
back to the shore There he found his companions sit- 
ting wrapped up in their cloaks, just as disheartened 
and faint-spmt^ as when he had left them 

He threw down his booty before them and exclaimed, 
' Friends, he of good courage , death has not as yet 
been allotted to ns by the gods llise up tben, and 
let U9 eat and dnnk again ’ 

The men threw off their cloaks and jumped up and 
when they bad made an end of examining and odmmng 
the huge beast, they prepared a plenteous meal All 
the remainder of the day was spent m feasting on 
the fieab, and when night came they again wrapped 
themselves in their cloaks and lay down on the shore 
to sleep 

Next momiag Ulysses assembled his companions 
and said, ‘"We have come far out of our way, and do 
not know which course w© should take There is but 
one thing to be done We must seek for some kindly 
disposed people who will be willing to direct us 
Yesterday, in the distance, I sow some smoke rising, 
and now some of us must go and find out who they are 
tliat live on the island ' 

At these words the Greeks raided loud cnes of 
gnef, for they feared lest the island might be the 
abode of such a race as the Cyclopes, or even the I/ies- 
trygomau^ Hut bttle con)d he by Tteeping, 

and n itliout heeding their lamentations, Ulya^es dn iiled 
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his companions into two bands, each containing two- 
and twenty men One band was to be under the 
direction of Eurylochus, who, next to Ulysses, was the 
best man among them , the other he was to lead him- 
self Then they drew lots to see which of them should 
go on before to spy out the land, and the lot fell to 
Eurylochus, who immediately set out with his com 
panions They parted from their friends with many 
tears on both sides, for they had abandoned all hope 
of ever again meeting with any good fortune 

Eurylochus and his companions made their way 
through the forest till they came out upon a stretch of 
open land, m the midst of which stood a magniBcent 
palace It was not, however, without alarm that they 
saw wolves and lions prowling about it of a truly 
marvellous kind . instead of acting as wolves and lions 
usually do, they came up to them m the strangest 
manner, wagging their tails like dogs who run to greet 
their master on his return home Inside the palace 
a woman’s voice was heard singing, and when they 
had reached the gate of the courtyard, they could 
distmguish the sound of a loom at work 

They knocked at the door for admittance, and im- 
mediately it was opened by a tall, beautiful woman, 
who invited them to enter the palace All followed 
her but Eurylochus, who remained outside, his bus 
picions having been roused by the wonderful animals 
For some time he heard the sound of his companions' 
voices engaged in conversatiou within, but suddenly 
all was silent He waited for a long time hoping they 
would return, but not one of them came back, and he 
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vras forced to conclude that some evil had befallen 
them 

It was even eo The beautiful woman who had 
mvited them m so pleasantly, was the enchantress 
Circe, whose delight it was to change her guests into 
ammals When the Greeks entered her house, she 
offered them seats, and set before them a dehcious 
drink, in which however she had mixed a magic jmce 
When they had drunk their fill, she touched them, one 
after another, with her wand, and immediately their 
heads and voices were changed into the heads and 
voices of swine, and their bodies became those of swine 
with bristles growing all over them Then the en- 
chantress drove them into a dark miserable sty, and 
strewed acorns and other food for pigs before them 
Tbe unhappy men had rehuned their human thoughts, 
and wept bitterly with grief and shame, but no words 
could they utter 

Eurylochus hastened back through the wood to 
Ulysses Tor a long time he could but give way to 
his tears, no words would come to his bps But at 
last, m answer to the questions of hia friends, he 
related what bad happened They all threw them- 
selves on the ground and joined their lamentations to 
his, but Ulysses armed himself with his sword and 
bow, and called upon Eurylochus to lead him to the 
palace 

In an agony of fear, rurylochns threw himself at 
the feet of Ulysses, and embracing his knees, implored 
him not to require this of him he thought that 
Ulysses would surely pensh without being able to 
rescue his friends, and that it would be far better for 
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them to return at once to their ahips and hasten away 
as fast as they could. Eat Ulysses looked at him with 
contempt, and answered, ‘Very well, then. Kemain 
here, eat and drink. I shall follow the bidding of my 
heart.’ And with these words he set oS* towards the 
wood. 
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CHAPTEU VL 

ULYSSE3 AND CJROZ. 

Ultsses had nearly reached the further end of the 
wood when there met him a beautiful youth : it was 
Hermes, the messenger of the gods, who had taken 
the form of a man. He eiud to Ulysses, ‘ Little dost 
thou know the danger into which thon ott Tutmteg, 
This island is the home of the enchantress Circe. She 
has already changed thy companions into swine, and 
the same fate might well await thee also. Courage 
and stoutness of heart are of no avail against her spells. 
Take therefore this little root and cany it in thy 
bosom. So long as thou retjunest it there, her magic 
drink will be powerless to barm thee.* As he spoke, 
he stooped down and pulled from the earth a little 
plant, known only to the gods, with a Uack root and 
white juice. This he gave to Ulysses, and then 
returned to the abode of the gods. 

Ulysses continued his way towards the palace, and 
when he knocked at the door, the enchantress came 
out as before and invited him into the house. When 
they had entered the principal room, she pointed to a 
beautiful chair in which she begged him to sit down 
and rest, and then she fetched the magic drink. 
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Ulysses took it as if he knew nothing of her evil 
intentions, and when he had finished, the enchantress 
tOQcbed him with hei wand, and txied out, * Away with 
thee to the sty to join thy companions.’ 

I5ut what was her surprise and terror when she 
perceived that her magic spell had no effect, and 
Ulysses sprang upon her with his drawn sword ! With 
a loud cry she threw herself down before him and 
embraced hia knees, crying out, ‘ Spare, oh spare me, 
whoever thou mayest be, over whom my magic charm 
IS powerless > But indeed thoucanst be no other than 
Ulysses himself, for Hermes once told mo that Ulysses 
would come hither on his return from Troy. Put 
hack thy sword into its sheath, and from henceforth 
shalt thou receive from me nothing but love and loud- 
ness ’ 

But Ulysses made answer, * I cannot trust thee, 
for thou hast changed my companions into swine 
Swear to me by the most sacred of all oaths that thou 
wilt no more employ any charm against me.’ 

The oath was taken, and then Circe called her 
maidens, who prepared everything for a sumptuous 
meal Also for the refreshment of Ulysses they made 
ready a warm bath, and one of the maidens washed 
his head and feet and shoulders, and anointed hts 
limbs with sweetly scented salve Then Ulysses and 
Circe sat down together at the table, on which food 
and wine had been laid out The table itself was of 
pure silver, and indeed everything in the house of 
Circe was made of either silver or gold But in vain 
did she press her guest to eat and drink he sat m 
sorrowful silence, refusing to touch anythmg. Ags»n 
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sh.e assured him that be vas jferfeetly safe from her 
spells, bat he answered, ‘ What right-minded man could 
take any pleasure in food or in drink, knowing his 
friends to be still suffering under enchantment? If 
thou art indeed sincere in thy proffers of kindness, 
first free them from their wretched state and let me 
see them again.’ 

Circe went at once to the sty and released the 
swine; and when she had passed her wand two or 
three times over their backs, their bristles disappeared, 
and they returned to their human form. They now 
looked even younger and more comely than before, 
and Circe led them back into tbe palace and presented 
them to Ulysses, who was still sitting ns she hod left 
him. When they saw Ulysses, they knew who it was 
that had saved them, and throwing themselves cm 
their knees before him, they embraced his head, his 
hands and his feet with tears of joy. Even Circe 
was touched at seeing their raptures, and she said to 
Ulysses, ‘ Go now to thy ship and draw it up to the 
shore ; iheu hide the goods in the nearest cavern, and 
return, bringing all thy companions with thee.’ 

It was with a far lighter heart that Ulysses hastened 
this time to return through the wood, and soon he 
reached his ship. He found bis men plunged in deep 
sorrow, for they had given up all hope of ever seeing 
him or their other companions again. So much the 
greater, therefore, was their joy when they beheld him, 
standing before them safe and well, and heard that their 
friends were also rescued. Ulysses ordered them to har- 

return with him to the palace, where, he said, they would 
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6nd the rest already engaged in feasting and mem 
ment. 

^o command could have been more welcome to the 
greater number of them but Euiylochus was still full 
of fear, and refused tobebeve in the oath that had been 
sworn by Circe ‘Ye fools,’ he said to the others, 

‘ has not enough of evil befallen you already, that ye 
are so eager to thrust yourselves mto the power of an 
artful witch? Are yethen desirous of being changed into 
wolves and bears, to dance attendance in the purheus 
of her palace ? Think of the Cyclops There also 
it iras the fool-hardy Ulysses who led us on to destruc- 
tion ’ 

At these words Ulysses was almost beside himself 
with auger, and, diawmg his sword the sheath, he 
would have cut off the head of Eurylochus, had not 
the others held him back and appeased him with 
gentle words ‘Let us leave him here,* said they, 
* if thou wilt , he can take care of the ship But as 
for us, we will follow thee to the palace of Circe ’ 

They turned their backs upon the shore, therefore, 
and set out with Ulysses leaving Eurylochus behind 
to brood o\er his fears and misgivings, hut they had 
not gone far, when one of them, turning round, 
observed that he was following at a distance He 
feared the displeasure of Ulysses even more than the 
magic of Circe 

It was a joyful meeting when all the shipmates 
found themselves together once more for neier again 
had they expected to look one another in the face 
The goddess invited them all to stay with her until they 
bad completely recovered &om the hardships they bad 
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andergone, and felt ready to pursue their journey Tvith 
renewed vigour. The iuntation was most welcome, 
and month after month passed away in daily feasting 
and pleasant companionahip. 

But at last, after a whole year had gone by, they 
began tofeelthecravingsof home-sickness, and Ulysses 
begged Circe to allow them to take their leave. To 
this she consented, but she said to him, * If thon 
wonldst know what it would be well for thee to avoid 
on thy journey home, so as to ensure thy return in 
happiness to the wife who is waiting for thee, thou 
must first descend to the Land of the Dead, and 
consult the wise seer Tiresias, who will give thee good 
connseL* 

The brave heart of Ulysses had never yet trembled 
at any danger that threatened him from the living, but 
now he shuddered at the thought of having to make 
his way through the horrors of the Lower World, and of 
coming into contact with the soulless shadows of the 
dead. Butwhenhefoundlhatbyno other means could 
he hope to return in safety to his home, he immediately 
resolved, though with a heavy heart, to follow the 
advice of Circe. 

The next day there was great joy among his com- 
panions when he awoke them with the news that they 
were to set out on the following morning. He took 
care, however, not to tell them into what terrible scenes 
he was about to lead them. 

Meanwhile Ulysses was not to leave even the island 
of Circe without losing one of his companions. The 
evening before they started, the youngest of them all, 
^hose name vms Elpenor, — ^not a specially brave man 

P 
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nor m any \ray to be regarded as one of the hestj 
— became heated from drinking too much wine, and 
went up to the roof of the palace to sleep m the cool 
night air. In the morning he was awakened by the 
stir and bustle caused by the departure of his com* 
pamons, and started up to jom them j but being still 
somewhat confused m consequence of his drunkenne33> 
he altogether forgot where he was, and instead of 
descending from the roof by the proper stair, he fell 
over the edge, and breaking hjs neck, died instantly. 



CHAPTER vn. 


THE LIND OP THE DEAD — ^ULYSSES MEETS HIS 
MOTHER, ELPETfOR, AND TIRESIAS 

When they T^ere well on their way to the shore, Ulysaea 
told his inen that the next thing they bad to do, -was 
to set sail ioT the Land of the Pead They receired 
this news with cnee of gnef and much tearing of the 
hair, but at last they found themselves obbged to yield 
to necessity, and they pushed the ship out to sea, set 
up the mast, and unfurled the sad 

Immediately a favourable wind sprang up, sent by 
Circe to speed them on their way, and by evening 
they had reached the shore of the great stream Oceancs 
which flows right round the world Here they met 
with the Gimmenans, a people whoh%ediD dense gloom 
and perpetnal night, and had never in all their lives 
seen a ray of sunshine 

The Greeks landed close to a grove of willows and 
dusky poplars, and went along the shore till they came 
to the place that Chrce had dcscnbed to them There 
they halted, and Ulysses dug out with his sword a 
shallow pit, a yard long and a yard broad Into this 
he poured three lihations for the dead, — the first of 
honey and milk, the second of sweet wine, and the last 
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of water, over lhe«!e he also strewed a mei<!iire of the 
finest barley meal Thin he prayed to the dea 1, and 
promised that if he should return to Ithaca, he would 
offer to them a cow and whateier else might be well- 
pleasing to them, and that to Tiresias m particular he 
would sacrifice a whole black ram After this, he 
slaughtered the animals with which Circe had proiided 
him, — a black ram, and a black sheep He held their 
necks close to the pit, as Circe bad directed, and 
looked away whilst he stabbed them with his sword ; 
then the bodies of the animals were earned off by his 
companions and burnt upon a flaming pile of wood, 
■which they had heaped up and set abght as an offenng 
to the gods of the Lower World No sooner was the 
pit filled with blood, than the dead ghosts below the 
earth smelt it, and came up in crowds, pressing one 
against the other, in their eagerness to taste it bat 
Ulysses kept them oflt with his drawn sword, for before 
all others he wonted the wise Tiresias to dnsk of the 
blood 

Among the rest came Elpenor, who only the day 
before had fallen from the roof and been killed In 
bis case it "was no hankering after the blood that 
brought him, for hia corpse still lay uubuned in the 
house of Circe, and he was not yet a real shadow like 
the rest He was still able bs think and to speak, but 
this half life was a burden to him, and he longed for 
the rest and absence of convc-iousness enjoyed by the 
shadows WTien Ulysses saw him and heard Inni 
complain of his misfortune, Uie tcius came into his 
eyes, and he cned, * Elpenor, bow earnest thou hither 
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into the Land of Shades’ Thou hast smved more 
quickly on foot than I in mj ship • ’ 

^\lth many sighs Elpenor related -what had hap 
pened, and implored Ulysses by all that rras dear 
to him to bury hia corpse as soon as he should 
return to the island of Oirce ‘Eaise, I beseech 
thee,* «aid he, ‘a funeral pile, and bum thereon my 
body, and all that belongs to me , then let a monnd of 
earth be heaped up above toy ashes on the sea shore, 
and place upon it the oar which I have used so long * 
And Ulysses promised to do all that he desired 

All this time Ulysses had held his sword over the 
pit that contained the blood, to keep off the shadows who 
were still pressing towards it Amongst them he recog- 
nised his own mother, and hard indeed be found it to 
tarn her away, bot he remained true to his purpose, 
and presently the wise Tire^iis* rose np out of the 
earth, with a golden staff in his hand He was the 
only one in the Land of the Shades who retained his 
human thoughts , — all the rest were deprived of con- 
sciousness. He said to Ulysses, * Take away thy 
sword that I may drink of the blood, and tell thee that 
which thou desirest to know * 

Ulysses returned his sword to its sheath, and when 
Txresias had drunk of the blood, he again spoke 
‘ Thou art come,* said he, * to ask me about thy return 
home Many are the toils and dangers which thou 
must still undergo, for Poseidon is angry with thee, 
because thou hast blinded his son, the Cyclops But 
though many troubles are before yon, yet may ye all of 
you reach your homes in safety, if ye beware of meddling 
’ p 22S 
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with the flocks of the sun-god mtlie ishud of Thrmncn 
Should ye, however, attempt to seize those herds, then 
will thy companions and their ship be lost beyond 
recovery, and thou thyself Wilt return indeed to thy 
home, but only after manyyears, alone, and in a strange 
vessel, — and dire confusion slialt thou find in thy 
house As soon as thou Inst dealt justice and re- 
established order there, thou must hasten to appease 
the anger of Poseidon To accomplish this, thou Wilt 
again have to leave thy home. Take with thee an oar 
m thy hand, and continue thy wanderings into unknown 
countries, farther and farther away, until thou hast 
reached a laud where the inhabitants have never seen 
the sea, nor any ship, and therefore cat their bread with- 
outsalt I willgivethecasignby which Ihoushaltknow 
when thou hast re iched iL When one of them pdints to 
thine oar, taking it for the winnowing fan of a country- 
man, and asks thee for what purpose thou art carrying 
it about, then wilt ‘thou know that thou hast attained 
to that land There plant thine oar m the earth, ana 
sacrifice to Poseidon a ram, a bull, and a boar j and 
when thou hast again returned to thy house, offer 
goodly gifts to those who dwell on Mount Olympus. 
Then wilt thou live many days, and at last die in peace, 
and thy people will enjey happiness and prosperity.’ 

‘ As the gods will,* answered Ulysses, ‘ so let it be. 
But tell me, I pray thee, for I see yonder the shade of 
my mother, who stands silent and Imows me not, — 
what can I do in order to bring myself to her remem- 
brance ? ’ 

‘To whichever of the dead thou glvest to drink 
of the blood,’ rephed liieaias, * will power be given to 
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Speak vrith thee ’ And as he said these words, he dis- 
appeared again under the earth 

When he had gone, Ulysses gave his mother 
some of the blood to drink, and as soon as she had 
tasted it, she recognised her dearly loved son Why 
hast thou come into the kingdom of darkness?’ she 
cned, ‘for strange and hotnhle it is to the eyes of 
living men’ Art thou still a wanderer, not yet 
returned from Troy to thy home m Ithaca? and does 
thy wife still wait in vam for thy coming ? ’ 

‘ Ah I dear mother,’ was the answer of Ulysses, ‘it is 
dire necessity that brings me hither to ask counsel from 
Tiresias Never again have I set foot in the land 
of Greece since I left our island to follow Agamemnon 
to the war against Troy But how earnest thou here ? 
Is it after long illnesc that thou hast died? or did 
Artemis smite thee suddenly with one of herarrown? 
Tell me moremerof my father, and the little son whom 
I was forced to leave, and also of my dear wife Say, 
does she still remain in my bouse, taking care ofi-my 
goods, or has she perchance married some other?’ 

‘ Faithfully and patiently she tames in thy house,’ 
replied bis mother, ‘ but her days are filled with sorrow, 
and she weeps continually for the husband who is so long 
away. Thy son is grown up to be a goodly youth, but thy 
father has given himself over to grief on Ihy account, 
and will no more come into the city ; in n mean hut, 
far from all other dwellings, he has taken up his abode, 
and there, rejecting all pleasure and all comfort, he 
leads a wretched life, the poorest clothes cover him, 
and he sleep'^, like the lowest herdsman, in winter 
among fue as’nes ol ftie lieait'u, and in summer on a 
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With the flocks of the sun god in the ishnd of Thnnncia. 
Should ye, however, attempt to seize those herds, then 
will thy companions and their ship be lost beyond 
recovery, and thou thyself wilt return indeed to thy 
home, but only after many years, alone, and in a strange 
vessel, — and dire confusion slialt thou find in thy 
house As soon as thou hast dealt jusbce and re- 
established order there, thou mn«t hasten to appease 
the anger of Poseidon To accomplish this, thou wilt 
again have to lea\ e thy home. Take with thee an oar 
m thy hand, and continue thy wanderings into unknown 
countries, farther and farther away, until thou hast 
reached a land where the inhabitants have never seen 
the sea, nor any ship, and therefore eat their bread with- 
out salt I will give thee a sign by which thou shalt know 
when thou I nst leached it hen one of them points to 
thine oar taking it for the winnow ing fin of a country 
man and asks thee for what purpose thou art carrying 
it about then wilt thou know that thou hast attained 
to that land There plant thine oar m the earth, ana 
sacnflce to Poseidon a ram, a bull, and a boar , and 
when thou hast again returned to thy house, offer 
goodly gifts to those who dwell on Jlount Olympus 
Then wilt thou bve many days, and at last die in peace, 
and thy people will enjoy happiness and prosperity * 

‘ As the gods will,' answer^ Ulysses, ‘ so let it be 
But tell me, I pray thee, for I see yonder the shade of 
my mother, who stands silent and knows me not, — 
what can I do m order to bring myself to her remem- 
brance ? ’ 

‘To whichever of the dead thou gUest to drink 
of the blood,’ replied I'lresia^ * will power be giien to 
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speak with thee*’ And as he said these words, he dis- 
appeared again under the earth. 

When he had gone, Ulysses gave his mother 
some of the blood to drink, and as soon as she had 
tasted it, she teoogeised her dearly loved son. • ‘ Why 
hast thou come into the kingdom of darkness?’ she 
cried, ‘for strange and horrible it is to the eyes of 
living men ! Ait thou still a wanderer, not yet 
returned from Troy to thy home in Ithaca? and does 
thy wife still wait in vain for thy coming ? ’ 

* Ah! dear mother,’ was the answer of Ulysses, *it is 
dire necessity that brings me hither to ask connsel from 
Tiresias. Never again have I set foot in the land 
of Greece since I left oor island to follow Agamemnon 
to the war against Troy. Bat how eamert thou here? 
Is it after long illness that thoo hart died? or did 
Artemis smite thee suddenly irith one of her arrows? 
Tell me moreoverof myfatbcr,and the little son whom 
I was forced to leave, and also of my dear wife. Say, 
does she still remain In my house, taldcg care of. my 
mods, or has she nerchance married some other ? * 
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heap of fallen leaves in the open air So also it is no 
lingering sicknecs that has brought me to this place, 
neither was it one of the arrovre of Artemis that slew 
me, but rather the longing after thee, my beloved son, 
for whom I have so long waited in vsm I ' 

At these words Ulysses was deeply moved, and 
stretched out his arms to embrace his mother. But 
only the empty air met his touch More sorrowfully 
than ever, he now cned out,‘^^by dost thou escape 
from my embrace? Art thou perhaps nothing but 
an appantion, sent hither by the Queen of the Shades 
to mock my gnef’ ’ 

But his mother answered, ‘Dear son, this is the lot 
of mortals when life has departed ^from them The 
sinews which before held flesh and bones together, liave 
been consumed by the heat of the funeral pyre, and the 
soul flits about hither and thither like a dream But 
thoQ, haste thee to return to the light of the sun, and 
keep in thy remembrance that which thou ha«t here 
seen and heard, that one day thou mayest be able to 
tell it to thy wife ’ 

The<e words were the last that the mother of Ulpses 
was able to speak The blood she bad drunk had now 
spent its strength, •vnd she flitted from him, an uucon 
fcmus shadow as before 
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CHAPTER VUL 

THn LAJO) OP THE DEAD (continued) — ajax, achille^ 
AKD AGAMEMNON. 

Among tte shadows, Ulysses saw Tnaoy a biave hero who 
had fallen, dghting against Troy 5 bat how great was 
his sorrow and surprise when he recognised in their 
midst ICing Agamemnon, who had conquered the city 
in triumph, and had set sail for Greece, covered with 
glory and honour. 

Of him, as soon as he bad been restored to conscious- 
ness by a draught of the blood, Ulysses asked whether 
his ship had sunk on the way home, or whether he 
had been slain by enemies in a strarrge country. 

But be answered, ‘Neither did I perish at sea, nor 
was it in any strange land that my enemy slew me. 
He who murdered me was Aegisthus, my near relative. 
Jly own cousin it was, who, in league with my wife, 
slew my companions and myself also. Hardly had I 
set foot in my beloved coontiy, when he treacheronsly 
invited me to a banquet, and there slew me as men slay 
an ox eating bis food at the manger. Thou too hast 
faced death iu many forms, both alone, and when in 
6atffew6ofe ranks oi'men are mown down together. But 
never to thee can it have appeared so horrible as to us 
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wten vre lay covered with mortal wonnds on tte 
bloody ground, among drinking vessels, food, and tables 
overturned Ihere 1 died, whilst my unnatural wife 
looked on and rejoiced No pity had she, — ^nor even 
when life had left me, did she shut my mouth or close 
my staring eyes But thou, Ulysses, art secure against 
so sad a fate , for thy wife, Penelope, is true and good A 
young wife we left her when we went to the war, holding 
in her arms her little son, who must now be a grown 
man How he will rejoice to welcome back his father, 
and press bun to hia heart 1 But my wife pitilessly 
wrought my destruction, yea, even before I could so 
much as look upon the face of my only son 1 ’ 

After this there came by anumber of noble shadow- 
forms, amongst whom were Achilles and his fnend 
Patroclus, the mighty Ajax, and Antilechus, the son 
of the wise old Nestor When Ulysses had caused 
himself to be recognised by Achilles, he said, ‘Truly 
mayest thou, Achilles, be praised as the happiest of 
men, for while thou wast ahve we honoured thee as a 
god, and even here among the dead, all the bravest 
heroes follow thee wherever thou goest.* 

But Achilles answered, ‘That is but poor comfort. 
I tell thee, that I would rather be in the Upper World, 
the slave of the poorest man alive, than a king here 
among the dead But give me news of those I have 
left behind My son Neoplolemus, does he uphold 
the honour of my name? And how fares it with my 
father Peleus, now that I am no longer able to protect 
bun ?' 

‘ Of Peleus/ replied Ulysea ‘ have I heard nothing , 
but thy son has proved himself worthy of so great a 
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father In the cntnp before Troy he was ever one of 
the best in council , and in the battle he was no coward, 
hiding amongst the crowd, but always in the front of 
the fight, and woe to the enemy who crossed his path* 
When we w ere in the Wooden Horse,* many a hero grew 
pale and trembled, bat he — with his spear in one hand 
and hi5 sword-hilt held fast in the other — ^was only 
impatient to leap forth from the hor<se, and rush on the 
enemy And when the city of Pnam was sacked and 
a great booty was taken, he did not fail to receive his 
rightful share and even beyond this a further portion 
as a pnze of honour Not once, moreover, was he 
wounded, but whole and onscathed he returned to his 
home ' The heart of Achilles was Blled with joy at 
these good tidings, and he passed on with proud steps 

Ills band of followers, who bad accompanied him 
to the place where Ulysses was standing, greeted the 
hero as an old friend , only the mighty Ajas stood aloof 
in sullen silence, wutb his eyes turned away from him, 
for he still remembered with vexation how Ulysses bad 
been preferred to himseU m the competition fot the 
arms of Achilles * 

Meeting him thus again in the Land of Shades, 
UljBscs was filled with desire to appease his anger, 
and addressed him in friendly tones ‘ Dost thou still 
in death, Ajai, retain thiue anger against me,’ he said, 
‘ on account of those ill-starred weapons ? Not mine 
was the fault It wis the will of the gods to punish 
u=i, and therefore did they stir up strife between us 
I Ise We tould not have quarrelled, for thou wast 

• ‘'ce Die Triyan Uar 80^1 Longmaos & Co 

* Ihd pji 71 'C 
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ever to us a tower of strength in the battle, and we 
mourned for thee, even as for Achilles Put awa/ tb/ 
wrath. Ajar, and come nearer to me ’ But Ajax answered 
nothing, and, still nursing his anger, disappeared among 
the other shadows 

Before he left the Lower World, Ul/sses saw also the 
punishments reserved for those who had been guilty 
durmg their lifetime of great wickedness There lay 
the giant Tityus, with his huge body stretched out 
over nine acres of land , upon it were seated two 
vultures ivho continually pecked at his liver and ate it, — 
and every time they did so, the flesh closed over the 
place, and the Uver grew again There stood Tantalus * 
—tortured with onceasinghungerand thirst— lo water 
that reached up to his knees, and close to trees that 
almost dropped their fruits into his n "rtb , but when* 
ever he tried to pluck the fruit, the boughs raised 
themselves up into the au- beyond his reach, and when 
ever he “put down his mouth to dnnk the water, it 
flowed away from him into the earth There too was 
Sisyphus,* toiling up the side of a mountain with a great 
mass of rock which he was trying to roll to the top 
He had been commanded to convey it thither and hurl 
it over the brow , but every time he had almost reached 
the summit, andbegan to hope that his labour would soon 
be at an end, the stone bounded away from him, and, 
with a sound like thunder, rolled back to the bottom 
of the mountain 

Suddenly the crowd of shadows which surrounded 
Ulysses seemed to become more agitated than -before, 

' See MyfktrfHtUat p 7G. 

* Ihld p 41 
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Snd he, feanng that Pereephone waa about to bring 
before them one of the sighta of horror which no mortal 
could face, — not even the bravest, — told his companions 
that thej would return at once to the ship Their 
joy at hearing this announcement was great, but greater 
still was their satisfaction when they found themselves 
fairly out of the land of darkness, and could once more 
look upon the bght of the sun. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

TOP SmENS 

With a favonrible wind the ehip made good speed on 
her return journey, and reached the island of Circe 
early the next day. Ulysses lost no time in fetching 
the corpse of Elpenor fnm the palace, and burying it 
according to his wishes on a projecting point of land 
that stretched out some way into the sea. Circe had 
sent down food and wine to the shore for her guests, 
and she heri>elf came al&o and sat with Ulysses m a 
cave near by, whilst his companions feasted on the 
beach. 

Ulysses related to her all that he had heard from 
Tiresias, and then she said, * Now will I tell thee of 
the penis ye will have to pass through before ye reach 
the island of Thrinacia. First are the Sirens, who 
allure all men by their magic song, in order that they 
may devour them They sit singing in a pleasant 
meadow, bat all round them he the bleached bones of 
those whom they have enticed to their nun.’ 

Circe told Ulysses how to protect his companions 
from heanng the song, and how he might hear it 
himself without danger, and then she contmued, 
‘After this ye have a ehmce of two ways. One of 
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doomed to destruction is the ship that passes Charyhdis 
whether she goes by at the time of the sucking m or 
of the spitting-out When Charybdis draws in the 
water, it whirls in wild tumult down her throat, making 
the whole rock tremble and quake, until at last all the 
water around has been taken in, and the bottom of 
the sea is left quite bare and exposed to view No less 
terrible is the moment when the water is cast forth 
again, for then it hubbies up as if it were bemg boiled 
furiously in a gigantic cauldron , the whole sea is 
covered with foam and froth, and rushes away from the 
rock with irresistible force Therefore ye must sail 
nght under Scylla, for it is better that six men should 
pensh than that the whole crew should be lost, and the 
ship also * 

Here Ulysses lotermpted the goddess * Sut can 
I not avoid Cbarybdis,’ said he, * and at the same tune 
keep off Scylla with my sword and spear ? ’ 

‘ Thou art but a fool,* rephed Circe, smiling, * who 
talkest of fighting with the Immortals 1 The monster 
Scylla cannot die, and no weapon can pierce her skm 
Sy flight and speed alone can ye hope, any of yon, to 
escape her. Should ye delay bat a moment, her six 
heads would be thrust forth a second tune, and ye 
would lose SIX more of your comradeB ’ 

Horly the next morning the ship sped on her way, 
Bgam assisted by a favourable wind But when the 
rocks of the Sirens came into view, the wmd fell, and 
they had to take to the oars. Circe had given to Ulysses 
a great cake of wax, which he now divided with his 
sword into a number of pieces, and with it plastered 
up the ears of all his companions fie h>id previously 
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told them tbat as soon as this was done they must bind 
bun with a strong cord to the mist of the ship, and 
that even if he entreated them to unloose him, they 
were to take no notice, but only to bind him with a 
second and still stronger cord 

Soon they were near enough to the rocks of the 
Sirens for Ulysses to hear their song, — and charming 
and sweet and innocent beyond all telling it sounded in 
hisears Thiswaawhattheyeang — ‘Kenowned Ulysses, 
noble hero, stop thy shipand listen to our song 1 Never 
before thee Las any man failed to stop and listen to us, 
and much have we taught to many a one, of which ha 
was formerly inignoram.e Weknowall tbathasbefallen 
both Greeks and Trojans by the will of the gods, — ^yea, 
we know everything that has ever happened m the wide 
world ’ 

The song of the Sirens was so enchanting that it 
went to the heart of Ulysses, he began to think that 
all Circe had told him of their treachery mnst be a mis 
take and a delusion , and nothing did he desire more 
ardently than to jump from the ship into the sea and 
swim nearer to the nymphs, that be might hear their 
song over and over again Ho was now full of regret at 
having caused himself to be bonnd, and with imploring 
gestures he beckoned to his companions to set him at 
liberty, but tao of them fastened the second rope 
round him, tied etill more securely than the first, and 
the others rowed on os fast as they could Ulysses was 
greatly enraged, but a hen they had gone so far that the 
song could DO longer bo beard, he rejoiced that they 
had disobeyed him It was not until they were at a 
safe- d:sij}nce froai the tbat they took the trar 

from their ears and unbound him 
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CHAPTER \ 

SCYLHA AT«D CSARYBDIS 

Almost immediately after this, they saw in the distance 
the temble 'Wandenog Rocks, which stirred np the 
whole sea by rushing so violently from place to place 
that the danger could not have been greater in the 
most severe storm "When they perceived this, the 
hearts of the rowers sank, and their hmba became 
paralysed with fright. 

They made no effort to escape, but let their oara 
hang idly m the water, whilst the ship was being driven 
nearer and nearer to the fatal rocka Ulysses however 
knew that their only hope lay in active exertion, and 
going from one to another of the rowers, he bade 
them be of good courage, and eaid, ‘ The danger is not 
greater now than it was when we were in the cave of 
the Cyclops, but even then did I not find a means 
of rescuing you? Follow now, therefore, my advice 
Plnck up heart again, and by yonr vigorons rowing with- 
draw the ship from the dangerous current. And thou, 
helmsman, steer the ship away from the smoke and 
noise, and direct her course towards yonder rock.* 

It was the rock of Stella, hnt Ulysses told his com- 
panions nothing of the monster who lurked there, and 
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they Trere bo accustomed to find safety in foUovring the 
advice of their leader, that they were now obedient to 
his injunctions, and rowed with all their might towards 
it. Ulysses remembered well what Circe had told him 
of the ghastly toll lalcen by the monster of every ship 
that pas'ed her, but he still cherished some hope of 
being able nevertheless to save his friends, and he 
seized his weapons in readiness to attack her. 

They were soon in the narrow space between Scylla 
and Charyhdia,— -the two rocks lying only about an 
arrowshot apart. Charyhdis was just then occupied in 
Bucking in the eea; the companions of Ulysses turned 
pale at the tremendous epecUiele, and he himself could 
not take away his eyes from it. But suddenly he 
heard a cry for help, and looking round, perceived that 
they were at that moment passing the rock of Scylla, 
and that the monster had already seized six of his 
men. He could see them still struggling with their 
arms and feet, and could hear their cries, — but 
it was only for the moment, for almost immediately 
afterwards she disappeared vdth them into her cave. 
It was the most ghastly sight that Ulyseea bad ever 
seen. But all that he could do now was to try and 
save the rest j and when Scylla had hurriedly devoured 
her horrible meal, and again stretched herself out to 
see what more she could seize, the ship was already 
far beyond her reach. 
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CHAPTER XI 

THE CATTLE OP HELIOS 

Ulysses and hia men were now approaching the inland 
of Thrmacia This was the pasture of the Socles of the 
sun-god, and while the ship was still for out at sea, 
the; could hear the lowiogof (be cattle, and the bleating 
of the sheep There were seven Socks of kine and sev en 
Socks of sheep j they were under the care of two of the 
daughters of the suu-god, and like their master were 
immortal j none of them ever died, neither were there 
ever any young ones added to their number. 

Ulysses remembered the warning of Tiresias that 
misfortune might overtake his companions and himself 
whilst they were on the island, and said to his men, 
‘ Let ns avoid this island and go on our way without 
landing here, for I have been warned by Tiresias that 
we here stand m danger of meeting with grievous mis- 
fortune.’ 

In reply the men looked at him despondmgly, for 
they were weary and exhausted; and Eurylocbus said, 
‘ Hardly art thou a creature of flesh and blood, Ulysses t 
thou seemest rather to he made of iron. Thy spirits 
never fail, neither are thy limbs weary. But we are 
faint with long rowing, and sick with the remembrance of 
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the horrors Treh%ve passed through, wherefore then wilt 
thonbinderusfrom landing on thisisland, where we may 
prepare for ourselves a good meal, and enjoy a peaceful 
sleep ? Njght, the friend of no man is at hand, — the 
lime when storms are wont to arise Let us therefore 
skep here as is fitting, and then in the early morning 
we will go on onr way refreshed ' All the men Bided 
with Eurylochus, and urged Ulysses not to grudge 
them this short rest 

* Against my will ye constrain me,’ he replied, * but at 
least swear to me that ye will eat nothing but the food 
with which our ship was Btored hy Circe, and that if on 
the island we meet with any flock of cattle or of sheep, 
ye will refrain from laying hands on the beasts * 

This they promised readily, and then put in to tl e 
shore , and after they had partaken of a plentiful meal, 
they stictobed themselves on the sand, and went to 
sleep Bat towards morning a violent storm arose, 
which covered the sea with great billows , and they 
were obliged to draw up the ship on to the shore, and 
hide her in a cave to protect her from the unfavour- 
able weather 

Ulysses was much concerned he feared that if the 
storm should continue, they might be compelled to 
make a long stay upon the island, and that donng this 
time his companions might be tempted to break their 
promise, and attack the flocks of Hehos He therefore 
reminded them again that these animals were the 
favourites of the sun god, who sees and hears every- 
thmg that takes place on the earth, and that anyone 
who molested them would have to atone for it with his 
life The men were astomahed that be abouJd think 
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CHAPTER XI 

TEE CATTLE OP HELIOS 

Ulysses and his men were now approaching the inland 
of Thnnacia This was the pasture of the flocks of the 
Bun-god, and while the ship was still far out at sea, 
the; could hear the lowingof the cattle, and the bleating 
of the sheep There were seven flocks of kine and seven 
flocks of sheep ; the; were under the care of two of the 
daughters of the eun*god, and like their master were 
immortal , none of them ever died, neither were there 
ever an; young ones added to their number 

Ulysses remembered the warning of Ihresias that 
misfortune might overtake his companions and himself 
whilst the; were on the island, and said to his men, 
'Let us avoid this island and go on our way without 
landing here, for I have been warned by Tuesias that 
we here stand m danger of meeting with grievous mis- 
fortune ' 

In reply the men looked at him despondmgly, for 
they were weary and exhausted, and Eurylochus said, 
* Hardly art thou a creature of flesh and blood, Ulysses ! 
thou seemest rather to be made of iron. Thy spirits 
never fail, neither are thy limbs weary. But we are 
faint with long rowing, and sjck with the remembrance of 
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the horrors we h-ive passed through , whereforethenwiU 
thouhmderus from landmg on this island, where we may 
prepare for ourselves a good meal, and enjoy a peaceful 
sleep? Night, the fnend of no man is at hind, — the 
time when storms are wont to arise Let ua therefore 
sleep here as is fitting, and then m the early morning 
we will go on our way refreshed * All the men sided 
with Eurylochus, and urged Ulysses not to grudge 
them this short rest 

* Against my will ye constrain me,' he replied, ‘ but at 
least swear to me that ye will eat nothing but the food 
with which our ship was stored by Circe, and that if on 
the island we meet with any flock of cattle or of sheep, 
ye will refrain from laying bands on the beasts ' 

This they promised readily, and then put in to tl e 
shore , and after they had partaken of a plentiful meal, 
they stretched themselves on the sand, and went to 
sleep But towards morning a violent storm arose, 
which covered the sea with great billows , and they 
were obliged to draw up the ship on to the shore, and 
hide her in a ca\e to protect her from the unfavour- 
able weather 

Ulysses was much coucemed he feared that if the 
storm should continue, they might be compelled to 
make a long stay upon the island, and that during this 
time his compamons might be tempted to break their 
promise, and attack the flocks of Helios He therefore 
reminded them again that these animals were the 
favourites of the auu god, who sees and bears every- 
thing that takes place on the earth, and that anyone 
who molested them would h«ive to atone for it with his 
life. The men were astomshed that he should think 
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itnece' 5 sary to gay so much about this, — had they not 
abundance of food in their ship? and iras it likely that 
they would he so foolish as to provoke the wrath of 
Helios? 

But the storm continued for a whole month without 
ceasing, and at last all the provisions were gone They 
now had nothing to depend upon for their support 
beyond the supplies they were able to procure by 
hunting and fishing, and it was but little that they 
could obtain 10 this way, — the storm made it almost 
impossible to fish, and of wild animals there were hut few 
on the island, so that from day to day the spoils they 
brought in became less and less, and their hunger 
became greater and greater 

Ulysses shared m their hucger^ but sUU more did 
he suffer from anxiety lest the calamity of which 
Tiresias had warned him should now be close at hand 
The only hope of help lay in prayer to the gods, and 
going to a lonely spot, he washed his hands, according 
to the Greek custom, and prayed long and earnestly 
that the gods would point out to him some way of 
escape Then he stretched himself upon the grass, 
and soon fell into a deep sleep, quite exhausted with 
care and grief 

Meanwhile his companions were sitting together, sad 
and despondent, for they couldeee no end to their misery 
Suddenly Euiyloehus rose up, and said, * Tnends, death 
IS terrible m any form, but of all deaths the worst is 
that by hunger Therefore it is my counsel that we 
slay and eat some of the cattle of Helios The god 
will surely be satisGed if we vow to make him amends, 
and when we return to Ithaca, we can build a temple 
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m his honouT, and adom it mth great magnificence 
Even should he, in his anger at this deed, de«troy our 
ship when we put to sea again, I for one would rather 
pensh by drowning than tany here to await a slow 
death for lack of food * 

These words went to the hearts of the despairing 
men , they readily assented to the proposal, and spring 
ing up with one accord, betookthemselves to the nearest 
pastnre, and drove down three fat bulls to the shore 

These they proceeded to sacrifice to the gods, and 
as they had no barley with which to bestrew the victims, 
according to the sacred custom, they plucked leaves 
from the trees and threw them over their heads and 
necks whilst the prayer was being said Then they 
slaughtered the amtnals, and prepared a meal for gods 
and men For the gods the tbgh^bones were always 
reserved, with the fat and skin belonging to them, and 
some slices of the fiesh besides , this part was laid in 
the sacrifice fire, and then they fell upon the test with 
the eagerness of starving men 

When Ulysses awoke, be hastened back to the 
camping place, but even before he reached it, there 
came to hiB nostrils the smell of roasted flesh Nothing 
more was needed to make him aware of what had 
taken place, and sighing deeply, he cried, ‘ 0 Father 
Zeus, and ye other gods, it is for the undoing of us all 
that ye have caused me to fall into th^a sleep, during 
which my companions have burdened themselves with 
so heavy a crime 1 * Bitterly he reproached his fnends 
for what they had done, but it was now too late to 
mend the eviL 

The gods immediately manifested theiranger by signs 
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that could not be mistaken •— the skins of the cattle 
which had been flayed, rose up and walked away as if 
they were bnng animals, and the flesh which was 
being roasted on spits before the fire, bellowed and 
roared The gods also decided that punishment should 
quickly overtake the guilty men One of the daughters 
of the sun god, who had charge of the flocks, had 
ascended to Mount Olympus as soon as the cnme was 
committed, and told her father of it Then the anger 
of Helios blazed forth in fury, and he said to the 
other gods, ‘The companions of Ulysses have killed my 
cattle, which it has been my deligbtto look upon as often 
as I have dnven across the heavens They one and all 
deserve death Promise me that my right shall be 
upheld, or I will go down to the Lower World and hence- 
forth enlighten the Land of the Dead ’ 

To which Zeus made answer, ‘Shine on, Helios, as of 
yore, in the sight of gods and men , soon will the ship 
of Ulysses be again in the open sea, and then I will 
send a flash of bghtning to destroy jt ’ 

The storm continued forsixdays longer, and during 
that time the companions of Ulysses lived upon the 
cattle of the snn-god On the seventh day, the weather 
cleared, and they pushed out the ship to sea, and 
left the island. But they made little progress, and 
soon a black angry-lookmg cloud swept over the sky, 
— the forerunner of a tremendous storm The ship 
was tossed up and down upon the waves, which rose as 
high as mountains, and the wmd tore violently at the 
ropes and sails Soon the two ropes which held the 
mast m its place gave way, and it fell upon the helm 
With a crash, killing the steersman and sweeping him 
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overboard. Then, after a peal of terrific thunder, there 
came a flash oMigbtning ahich struck the ship She 
went reeling oier on to her ride, and then with a 
violent lurch swung back ftgam, tossing all the com- 
panions of Ulyssea out into the sea ; for a short tune 
they could be seen on the snrface of the water like so 
many sea-birds,— then they were engniphed by the 
Wales, never to nse up again. 
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CHAPTER Xir 

THE ISLAND OF CALYPSO 

Ulysses alone had been able to keep his hold of the 
ship, but now the planks gave waj at the sides, 
and only the keel and the roast still held together. 
Round these he hastily fastened a rope, and seated 
himself astride this rude raft as a rider across his horse. 
He had scarcely done so when the wind veered and 
before long he found himself again between the two 
perilous rocks through which he had before passed with 
so much risk 

The current drove him towards Charybdis, who was 
just then engaged m sucking in the sea. The raft was 
hurled rapidlj towards her mighty jaws, and it seemed 
that there was now no hope for Ulysses. But just 
above the opening grew the wild ng-tree of which 
Circe had told him , its branches hung down almost 
into the water, and Ulysses seized hold of them, and 
remained hanging by his arms to the fig tree when his 
raft was earned down the throat of Charybdis A long 
time it seemed to him before the flood was poured 
forth again, for the fatigne of his position was very 
great ; but at last everything was shot out, aud Ulysses 
dropped from the fig-txe© just as the raft was passing 
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under bum, and succeeded m getting hold of the rope 
and haubng himself on to it. For nine days and nights 
after this he was tossed about on the sea, but on the 
tenth day the current earned him to some land 

It was the island of Ogygia, the home of the 
beautiful nymph Calyp«o. She received Ulysses with 
the utmost kindness, and did everything m her power 
to comfort him and make him forget all the toils and 
pnvations he had undergone Bnt notwithstanding 
all this, Ulysses was destined to pass a mioerahle time 
in her island. Hitherto he had had to encounter 
monsters, men-eaters, and all kinds of horrors and 
penis of the sea, and had barely escaped with his life ; 
now he was secure from violence, but was farther off 
than ever &om obtaining the desire of his heart — 
namely, the power of lelnmingto his home. The love 
of Calypso was as great a hindrance to his happiness as 
the treachery and enmity he bad previously met with. 

Calypso lived quite alone on her island, unvisited 
by either gods or men, and now that such a noble' 
looking hero had come to her shores, she was well- 
pleased to hav e his society, and would not let him leav e 
her. She wanted him to be ber husband, and said 
that she would obtain for him from Zeus the gift of 
immortaUty and perpetual youth, so that they might 
hvB together throughoutall eternity. But the prospect 
bad no attraction for Ulysses; the nymph was indeed 
far more beautiful than Peaelojie, but nevertheless he 
felt that he would wilhngly die like other men, if only 
be might first return to hw dear wife and much-loved 

SOD 

■Nutwithstaniing alil his cievemess, Ulysses was 
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when ye were fighting t(^ether before Iroy, that thou 
hide nothing from me ’ 

‘ My son,’ replied Nestor, * when the war was over, we 
divided into two bands, — the one followed Menelaus, 
and the other Agamemnon Thus were we parted, thy 
father and 1, and since then have 1 heard nothing of 
him Bat thou bnngest to my memory the countless 
toils and dangers which in that land we passed through4 
Yea, often it went Lard with ns, and many of oar 
bravest were snatched away by death The brave 
Ajax, and Achilles, and his friend Patroclns, and my 
dear son Antilocbns, alJ he buned there in foreign aoih 
Afterwards also, when the war was over, many of our 
heroes perished To me mdeed the gods granted a 
speedy return, but others have wandered, some for a 
ioDger, others for a shorter time, before reaching their 
homes Of many have I heard, here in Pylos, how it 
has fared with them, though not of all Of the fate 
of Agamemnon I am not ignorant He was slam by 
the hand of Aegisthus,— bat now his son Orestes has 
avenged him by slaying the murderer. Good indeed 
it IS for a man to leave behind him a brave son.’ 

‘ Alas I ’ replied Telemachus despondmgly, ‘ would 
that the gods had granted me strength to punish the 
insolent suitors m our house. But that has not been 
BO, and 1 must endure their violence with what patience 
I can.* 

‘ I have heard,* answered Nestor, * of the unseemly 
manner m which the suitors besiege thy house. Yet 
if Athene loves thee as she loved thy father, whom she 
so often helped openly when we were fightmg against 
Troy, mauy a siutor will yet have cause to regret that 
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he has joined the band of enl-doers And perhaps 
— ^who can tell ? — thy father himself may yet return to 
his home ’ 

With a heart full of despair, Telemachus answered, 
* 0 king, how should such good fortune come to me ? 
That IS more than I dare to hope for It hardly 
could be possible, even should the gods themselves 
will it* 

But Athene blamed him, saying, ‘ What words are 
these, Telemachus ? A god, if he will, can easily 
deliver, even in the greatest extremity Far rather 
would I, for my part, spend long years m banishment 
like thy father, and have at last a prosperous home- 
coming, than, like Agamemnon, retors speedily to be 
slam at a banquet * 

Telemachus then begged Nestor to t^ll him more 
about it ' Where,’ he asked ‘nas Menelaus rihenthe 
murder of his brother took pKce ? * 

‘In a distant land was Menelaus,’ replied Nestor 
‘Had he on his return home found th^ treacherous 
Aegistbns still alive, thou raayest well beheve that no 
mound of earth would have covered hi^ dead body, 
hi8 corpse would ha>e been thrown to the dogs to 
devour But Meneiius was driven by storms far away 
from his home, — as far as Egypt and other strange lands, 
from which it would take a bird longer than a year to 
Qy to the land of Greece, — and thus Aegistbns was left 
for many years to enjoy the fruits of his Crime 

‘^^^:en Agamemnon went away toTioy, he entrusted 
to a faithful minstrel the care of his bouse and his wife, 
fearing lest she might be led away by the flattery of 

o 
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Aegi<itliug But Tvben through weakness she yielded, 
and became the wife of that traitor, the faithful singer 
was sent away to a sohtary island, where he died, and 
his corpse was devoured by birds And so great was 
the infinence which Aegisthus had gained over the 
queen, that she consented wilhngly to the murder of 
her husband when he returned from the war. After the 
crime was committed, Aegisthus ruled for seven years 
over the dominions of Agamemnon Bnt the young 
Orestes had been conveyed by fnenda of his father to 
Athens, where he was safe from the murderous hands 
of Aegisthus, and in the eighth year he returned and 
slew him, — his mother being already dead That very 
same day, Menelaus at last reached his home, and 
gneved that he had arrived too late to accomplish the 
revenge with his own bands 

'But to thee, it is my counsel that thou do not long 
remain away, leaving thy mother and thy household in 
the hands of the suitors Yet must thou not fail to 
go to Menelaus He has lately returned from his far 
journey, and may be able to give thee tidings of tby 
father. Sail therefore to Sparta without any great 
delay, or if thou wilt rather go by land, I will gladly 
furnish thee with horses and, a ehanot, and one of my 
sons shall go with thee ’ 

"When the sun was about to set, Athene reminded 
Nestor that it was time to bnng the sacrificial feast to 
a conclusion, for it was considered profane to continue 
till darkness had overqiread the earth. The last 
ceremonies were therefore performed; — water was 
poured by heralds over the bands of the guests, wine 
was again mixed, and the cups replenished, and lastly, 
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^vhile a prayer was offered op to Poseidon and the 
other gods, the tongues of the animals that had been 
sacrificed were laid in the fiames and sprinkled with 
drops of wine by the king and his sons. Then the 
feast was at an end, and the people began to disperse. 
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CHAPTER XVni 

THE SACiUFICE TO ATHEJfE 

Telemachus and Athene were now about to return to 
their ship, but Nestor said, * Zeus aud the other gods 
forbid that I should let yon go to yow ship as if I 
were a poor man and had not ccwenngs enough to pro- 
vide a comfortahle bed for my guests I Tl^ile I Uve 
and have the power of entertaining strangers m my 
house, I cannot permit the beloved son of my brave 
Ulysses to sleep on board his ship ’ 

* hast thou spoken, thou noble old man,’ re 
plied Athene ‘ Telemachus shall do thy bidding, and 
follow thee to thy house as thy guest But I will go 
to the ship and see that everything is in order, for the 
crew are all j oung fellows , I am the one elderly man 
among them There will I sleep, and early in the 
morning I will go on my way to the Caucones, where I 
have a debt that I must reclaim ’ 

With these words Athene turned to depart, but 
suddenly they saw, instead of her, a sea-eagle which 
flew np rapidly towards the heaien All were filled 
with amazement, and Ne«tor gnsped the hand of 
Telemachu®, saying, * Beloved fncnd, thou hast amight^ 
future before thee, who even in thy jouthart honoured 
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by the presence of the gods. This was no other than 
Athene the daughter of Zens, who e; er protected thy 
father in the battle. 0 be gracious to me also, great 
goddess, to me and to my sons, and to my honoured 
wife I To-morrow will I sacrifice to thee a cow that 
has never been yoked in the plongh, and will deck her 
horns with gold.’ 

Then they all made their way to the city and re- 
tired to rest, — ^Telemachus sleeping with Pisistratus, 
the youngest of the king’s sons, in the open porch in 
front of the palace. 

The nezt morning Nestor rose at dawn of day, and 
seated himself on a shining stone bench in front of the 
honse; presently his sons gathered ronnd him, and 
lastly came Telemachos and Pishtratns. When they 
were all assembled, Nestor began to prepare for the 
sacrifice. One of the sons was sent to the herdsman 
who was to supply the cow, and another to the ship of 
Telemachus to invite his companions to the feast, — all 
of them but two who had to remain in charge of the 
vessel. A third son went to summon the smith to 
come and cover the horns of the cow with gold, and 
a fourth directed the women-servants of the house to 
bring wood and water into the court-yard for the 
sacrifice. 

Before long, the cow was brought m by the herds- 
man ; then came the companions of Ulysses, and lastly 
the smith arrived with his hammer, tongs and anvil. 
Nestor gave him_ as much gold as was needed, and he 
fastened it round the boms. The cow was led into 
the middle of the court-yard, and beside her stood one 
of the king’s sons.with abasia of water for washing, 
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and a dish of barley in hia hands; another eon held a 
Bhaip axe, •which -was to bo used for felling the animal 
to the ground. 

Then the -venerable Nestor stepped forward. First 
washing hia hands, he strewed some barley-corns 
upon the cow’s head between her horns ; and then, 
while a prayer was repeated, he cut off some of the 
hairs from her forehead, and threw them into the sacri- 
ficial Same. At the same moment the cow sank to her 
knees under a mighty blow from the axe, and when 
she had bled to death, they cut np the fiesb in pieces. 
The thigh-bones were first separated, surrounded with 
a donhle portion of fat, and laid in the flame for the 
goddess ■with some slices of the flesh, and Nestor also 
ponied in wine over them, from time to time» 

After this, the heart, the liver and the lungs of the 
aoimal were roasted before the fire on five-pronged 
forks by some youths wbo were standing by, and passed 
round to be tasted by the guests. The regular feast 
did not begin as yet, but when the greater part of the 
flesh bad been roasted in a similar manner, all seated- 
themselves at the tables; a portion of the flesh was 
placed before each guest, and the cups were filled 
with wine by the heralds who went round performing 
this duty. 

"When the feast was over, Nestor desired them to 
make ready the chariot for Telemacbus, and said that 
Pisistratus should go with him to Sparta. 

The house-dame brought out bread, meat and 
wine, and placed them in the chariot as provisions for 
the way, and then the two youths mounted. Pisistratus 
took the reins, and immediately the horses started ofif at 
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a quick pace. Before dark they had reached the house 
of a friend of Nestor’c, where they passed the night, 
continuing their journey the next duy, until they found 
themselves at Sparta and approaching the palace of 
King ilenelaus. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

TELEM&CHUa IS RECEIVED BV MENLLiUS iSD HELEN 

At Sparta also it happened that lelemachus arrived 
just when a feast was taking plaee The king was 
celebrating the mamage of hia two children } the son 
had chosen a Spartan maiden for hia bnde> and the 
daughter was wedded to Jleoptolemus the son of 
Achilles 

When the two strangers drew up their chariot in 
front of the open door of the palace, the relatives and 
friends were already assembled at the wedding feast, 
and one of the king’s companions said to hun, ‘ Shall I 
invite the two strangers whom I see arriving, into thy 
house ’ or shall I direct them to seek for shelter else- 
where m the city ? ’ 

‘How canst thou ask such a foolish question?* 
replied Menelaus, looking at him with astonishment 
and indignation ‘ W’here is the man who more often 
than,myself has been entertained with kindness and 
hospitality by strangers in strange lands, or to whom 
it would be a greater disgrace to turn away the guests 
that come to his door ? Bid them tmhamess the horses, 
and ask the strangers to come in ’ 

Ihe companion conducted Telemachus and Pisis- 
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tratus mto the hall, and much they marvelled as they 
looked round upon the shining avails They were first 
refreshed with a warm b.ith, and then invited to seat 
themselves at the table, and partake of the banquet. 
Menelaus gave them a hearty welcome, and pressed 
them to eat , he even with hif own hands passed over 
to them a part of the ox chine which had been placed 
before himself as the best portion 

Telemaehus bent towards Pisistratus, and said to him 
m a low voice, *See, Pisistratus, how the walls glitter 
with gold and silver and ivory; it is as if one were 
looking, at the sun or the moon. The hall of Zens 
himself cannot be more beautiful.’ 

Menelaus, who had overheard him, turned towards 
him with a smile. * Dear youths,’ he said, ‘ what mortal 
can be compared to Zeus? But whether any other 
man bves in the midst of such splendour as myself I 
know not, for I have travelled about much in the world, 
and many nch presents have I brought home with me 
Yet have I but little pleasure in them, for while I was 
wandering m strange lands my brother was slam by 
treacheiy, and many of my dear friends have also died 
How wilhngly would I content myself with a third of 
my treasures, if those teave men were but alive ! Often 
I think of them with tears m my eyes, and for none 
do I gneve more than for my beloved Ulysses , when I 
think of him, it takes from me aU enjoyment of food or 
of sleep He alas • has never returned to hia home, and 
who knows whether he is yet alive ? How sadly must 
his aged father mourn for him, and his wife also, and 
lelemachus hia de ir son 1 * 

AVhen Telemaehus heard the lung speak thus of his 
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father, the tears rose to his eyes, and he held hi« 
mantle before hjg ficc that he might weep in secret 
Menelaus observed him, and was goin^ to ask him his 
name, but just then his wife Helen entered the ball 
She was the most beantifal woman in the world, and 
for her sake many heroes had penshed on both sides in 
the great war of Troy She was accompanied by n 
number of waiting women, one of whom earned a 
beautifully wrought chair and another a soft white 
rug to cover it, a third held a silver basket with 
wool in it — a lovely present that had been made to 
the queen when she was in Egypt — and also a golden 
spindle for her work. 

When Helen had seated herself, she said to Mene- 
laus, ' Do e e know as yet the names of onr guests ? One 
of them I think I can recognise It must be Tele- 
machns, the son of Ulysses, for never have I seen so 
strange a likeness as the resemblance be bears to that 
noble 1 ero ' 

* Now I also perceive iV cried Menelaus ‘Just 
BO were the feet and bands of Ulysses, and the 
glances of his eye, and also his head and hair And 
when I spoke just now of Ulysses, the youth was moved 
to tears ’ 

Then Pisistratus said, * Thou art nght , it is indeed 
Telemachus In his modesty, he did not venture to 
address thee, the man like unto the gods, seeing that 
this 13 the first time he has entered thy house But it 
IS on purpose to seek thee that he has come hither, 
and my father Nestor sent me to accompany him on 
his journey ’ 

On heanng this, Menelaus was greatly moved, and 
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!ie said, ' There abides then under my roof the eon of 
the whom, of all the heroes that joined the war, 1 
have loved the most. How often did I rejoice at the 
thought that when we reached home in safety, I would 
prevail upon Ulysses to come with all his household 
and settle in my land. Here would I have placed a 
village at his disposal, that I might often enjoy the 
lociety of my trusted friend — and then nothing could 
have marred our love and our happiness hut the black 
cloud of death. But the gods, alas I have been nn« 
willing that our cup of joy should be filled so full, and 
have cut off his return.* 

Then were they all very sorrowful j Helen wept, 
and Telemachus and Slenelaiis, and Pisistraius thought 
of his brother Antilochus who bad fallen in the war, 
and wept also. But presently Helen fetched a charm, 
called Forgetfulness of Grief, which had once been given 
her by an Egyptian woman, and threw it into the 
goblet of wine. Whoever drank of that draught might 
lose his father and mother, yea, be might see his son or 
his brother murdered before his very eyes, yet for a 
whole day would he feel no sorrow, 

"When everyone had become cheerful again, Helen 
related an instance of the courage and coolness of 
Ulysses during the siege. * One day,* she said, ‘ Ulysses 
scourged his back until it was covered with blood; then 
he put on a beggar’s dress and stole into the city. No 
one guessed who the beggar was^ for well he knew how 
to dissemble. I alone recognised him, but he cunningly 
evaded my questions, and only when I had brought 
him into my^ house^ where I caused him to he bathed 
and anointed, and had sworn, by all the gods that 
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I would not betray him until lie was safely back in 
the camp of the Greeks, would he tell the purpose 
for wluch he had come On his way back as he was 
pa^smg out of the gate of the city, he cut down a 
number of the Trojans with a sword which he bad 
concealed under his clothes The women of the city 
mourned, but I rejoiced in my heart, for my mind had 
already nghted itself ; I was longing for my home, 
and bewailed the fatal magic which had caused me 
to leave my beloved country, and my daughter and my 
noble husband ’ 

Menelaus presently called to mind another case m 
which XJlyssps had excelled all his companions in 6aga> 
city and presence of mind * I have indeed knoivn many 
men/ said he, * but never have I met with one who 
was the equal of Ulysses When we heroes were in the 
Wooden Horse, it was doubtless under the inspiration 
of one of the gods who protected the Trojans that thou 
earnest, Helen, out of the city with one of the king’s 
sons, to look at it Three times did«t thou go round 
the Horse, calling to all the heroe®, one after the other, 
imitatmg the voices of their wives So well did it 
succeed, that ail but Ulysses beheved their wives to be 
really there, and were about to betray their hidmg 
place But he, with weighty words, held them hack 
from this folly, and when one of the heroes was, not- 
withstanding, about to answer his wife, be seized him 
by the throat and held him until thou wert safely out 
of the way.’ 

It was now bed time, and the two young men spent 
the night m the cool comdor, where Helen had 
caused couches to be prepared for them. 
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CIUPTER XX. 

MENELAllS GIVES TELEltACHUS TIDINGS 0? HIS TATHER. 

The next morning, when Menelaus came out, he found 
Telemachus already seated on the stone bench in front 
of the house j and placing himself beside the young 
man, he asked him kindly what had brought him to 
Sparta. Telemachus answered that he wished to ask 
the king whether, in the course of Lis travels, he bad 
heard anything of the fate of his father} and then 
he went on to describe the wretched state of things at 
Ithaca in consequence of the absence of Ulysses. 

Hcnclius shook his head angrily, and said, *Mad 
fools they are who dare to intrude into the lair of the 
strong hero. They will be like so many yonug fawns 
who have ventured into the den of a lion. Presently 
Iho lion comes back, and devours the helpless creatures. 
Are they then so certain, the fools, that Ulysses will 
never return? Woe lies in store for them, and bitter 
will bo the wedding to which they are looking forward. 
Ky a wise old sea-god I have been assured that thy fithex 
is still alive. I rrill tell thee how I met with him, 

* I had sailed with my ships from Egypt to the 
lAlnnd.of. Plinr/is.,aJMhlruL>aJideii. 
water. From that place I hoped that I should quickly 
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reach home, but suddenly the wind stood still, — ^there 
was nol enough breeze to stir a leaf on a tree Day 
after day passed by, and ahll there was not a breath of 
wind At last our provisions began to fail, and tny 
companions sat down despondingly on the shore to fish, 
m Older to allay the pangs of hunger. I did not know 
what to do. 

* One day as I was wandering sadly along the coast, 
I met with the nymph Eidothea, who entered into 
talk with me, and asked wherefore I remained so long 
upon the desert island In reply, I told her all about it, 
and begged her to reveal to me which of the gods it was 
who was augry, and pevented the wind from blowing 
She answered, “ I do not know, but my father, tbs sea- 
god Proteus knows eretything, and he can tell thee, 
not only what thou must do in order to get away 
from hence but also what has become of thy friends 
Bat he will not tell thee unless he is compelled to 
do so ’ 

‘ I asked her by what means I could force him to 
tell me, and she said, “ About midday, my father comes 
out from the sea, and lies down to sleep m a grotto on 
the shore ; his faithful seals come also, and sun them- 
selves in front of the grotta To-moirow J will find 
a safe hiding-place close by, for thee and three of thy 
companions whom thou noayest choose. As soon as 
the sea god is asleep, seize him and hold him fast, 
and do not let thyself be frightened by any of his tricks. 
He will change himself into dl kinds of animals, yea 
even into fire and water j but when he sees that he 
cannot escape from thee, he will ask thee what thou 
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wouldst have of him, and toll give thee the informa- 
tion of which thou Btandest m need.” 

‘ The nymph dived into the sea again, and I returned 
to my companions The next morning, I took the 
three strongest with me to the grotto, and the nymph 
came out of the sea with the skins of four seals, that 
had just been killed She dog four shallow trenches 
in the sand, each one just big enough for a man to he 
down in When we had placed ourselves in them, she 
spread the skins over us, but we could never have 
endured the dreadful odonr, if she had not given us 
also a little of the fragrant ambrosia of the gods, 
wherewith to overpower it. 

* Towards midday, the faithful seats of Proteus came 
up out of the water and laid themselves down beside 
us, add soon afterivarda the sea-god himself appeared 
above the waves He coasted his followers, ourselves 
among the re8t,-~for be did not perceive that we were 
not real seals, — and then he went into the shady grotto 
and lay down beside the animals, just as a shepherd 
rests among bis sheep As soon as we thought he was 
asleep, we rose up and fell upon him with a shont, and 
held hio hands and feet so fast that be could not move. 
Then he began his tnck8,aud changed himself by turns 
into a furious lion, a horrible dragon, a panther and a 
wild boar , after that there was nothing but a stream 
of water, and lastly he became a tall, spreading tree. 
But all the time we never let go our hold of what we 
had seized at first, and when he saw that be could not 
frighten us, he became once more the sea-god, and 
asked, “ What would ye have of me ? ” 

*I answered, “Thou knowestwell the trouble th?** 
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now oppresses us Tell us therefore which of the gods 
it IS who detains us here, and how we may turn away 
his anger ” 

* “ Before thy departure from Egypt,” he replied, 
**thou shouldst have offered sacrifices to Zeus and the 
other gods, and never wilt thou see thy home again, 
unless thou retumest to Egypt to make up for the 
neglect.” 

* It was tiresome enough to has e to make the journey 
over again, for it wasa troublesome one, buti comforted 
myself with the prospect of a speedy return home, and 
hastened to ash concerning the fate of old friends 
with, whom I had fought before Troy 

‘Theses god answered, “Better had it been that 
thou badst not enquired, for itivill make thee sad to hear 
what has befallen them Two have perished, and the 
third, though he is indeed alive, is a prisoner in a distant 
island The Lesser Ajai, that dauntless hero, drew 
upon himself the wrath of Atnene, and almost perished 
in a violent storm He succeeded however an reaching 
a solitary rock, and might yet have arrived in safety at 
hi 8 home, had he not, with presumptuous folly, cned 
aloud iQ tones of defiance, *Kien against the will of 
the gods hare I saved myself from the storm ’ This 
Poseidon heard, and with bi 8 trident he cleft the rock, 
so that the upper part on which Ajax was seated fell 
into the sea, and he perished in the waves 

* “ Better at first it seemed that thy brother would 
fare He landed happily on his own shores, and was 
60 rejoiced that he threw himself upon the ground and 
kissed it with tears in his eyes But treason was 
lurking close at hand 1 or more than a year, a spy 
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had been on the look out for the ships of Agamemnon, 
—a great reward having been promised him for timelj 
notice of their approach — and when Aegisthus heard 
that thy brother was about to land, he met him with 
assumed fnendhneos, and muted him to a banquet; 
but while Agamemnon and his comrades ate and 
drank, suspecting no evil, he fell npon them with a 
band of armed followers, and not one remained alive ” 

‘ When the sea-god told me this, I was filled with 
overpowering sorrow, and rolled myself over and o\er 
in the sand, wishing 1 had never been bom Bnt the 
sea god upbraided me, and said, “Thy weeping avails 
nothing Haste thee rather to return to thy home, then 
mayest thou perchance fi^ad the murderer sUU alive, and 
be able to avenge thy brother ’ 

* This prospect assuaged my grief, and I presently 
asked him a hich it vv as of the heroes v, bo was detained 
upon a distant island He told me it was tby father, 
and added, “ I saw him sitting ujion the shore, weeping 
bitterly The nymph Calypso keeps him there against 
his will, and there is no ship in which be can make bis 
escape ’ After the sea god had told me these things, 
he disappeared under the water with his faithful seals.’ 

Thus spoko Slenelaus, and Telemachus was filled 
with joy, for he had now good reason to hope that 
Ulysses was still alive, and that by the help of Athene 
he might j et reach his home 
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CHAPTETl XXI. 

TUD PLOT OF TQJ- 8U1T0KS. 

For some time after tte departure of Telemachus from 
Ithaca he Nvaa missed bj no one, for he often Trent for 
a few days into the country, and stayed amongst the 
faithful old servants and herdsmen of his father. But 
one day when the suitors were again amusing them- 
selves with games m front of the house, Noemon, the 
man who had supplied Telemachns with the ship, came 
and said to Antinous, ‘ Canst thou tell me when Tele- 
machus will return from Pylos? I have lent him my 
ship, and now I ha\e need of it myself.’ 

Antinous and the other suitors were thunder struck 
at hearing these words, for they had not conceived it 
possible that Telemachus should, against their will, get 
a ship in which to go to the finends of bis father. 
Antmous enquired who bad accompamed him, and 
Noemon replied, ‘ The best young men of the city have 
gone with him, and the aged Mentor went also as their 
leader. But it may indeed have been a god who took 
the form of Mentor, for yesterday I saw him in the 
city.’ 

When Noemon had left them, the suitors crowded to- 
getlierma comerofthe court-yard, and took counsel one 
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of the other. Antmous said, * Who would have thought 
that Telemachus could cairy out his purpose, and get 
companions, moreover, to go with him ? He begins to 
be dangerous, and if we do not put him out of the way, 
it may go hard with us. Give me therefore a ship and 
some men j I will lie in wait for him in the sea between 
Ithaca and Samos,* and kill him as he returns.* 

To this the suitors agreed, and Antinous chose 
twenty of them to go with him. They went down to 
the shore and pushed a ship out to sea, which they 
stored with everything that would be useful, and also 
with arms j then they steered her to a little island, 
from which they would be able to take the ship of 
Telemachus by surprise on her return journey. 

The suitors made their arrangements with great 
secrecy, but their designs were discovered by tbe herald 
Medon, who was not of their party, and only served 
them because he was compelled to do so. He stole up- 
stairs toPenelope ; bub the queen, not knowing for what 
purpose .he had come, received him with words of re- 
buke. ‘ Herald,’ she said, * what new message of inso- 
lence hast thou to bring me from the suitors ? Shall 
the maidens leave their work to prepare a meal for 
them? Oh that they might perish, and to-day for 
the last time riot in this bouse ! Have ye not heard 
from your fathers how that Ulysses was never harsh or 
unjust towards them? Ill indeed do ye thank him, 
turning his house to evil uses as if it were your own.’ 

‘ Would to the gods that this were the worst,' 
replied Jledon. ‘ But tbe suitors are planning a 

' Ui® vjeU'knoTni BaToos in the Aegean Sea, bat a emaUei 
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grie; ous sm They hope to slay thy son as he returns 
home from Pylos ’ 

When Penelope heard this, she became almost 
rigid with terror, and for some time she was unable to 
sppak, but at last she said, ‘Has my son gone away 
then 9 ^\by has he done this? Shall his name also 
be banished from among the living ? ’ 

‘ Whether this thing has been put into his mmd 
by a god,’ answered Medon,‘I J now not, or whether he 
has thought of it himself, but he has gone to Pylos to 
seek for tidings of his father * 

He went downstairs again, and m her despair the 
queen sank down upon the threshold, and sobbed until 
all the women of the bouse heard her, and came run> 
Ding to know the cause of her gnef 

Penelope told them what Medon had said to her 
‘ \\ oe is me,’ she wailed ‘ A harder fate has Zeus laid 
on me than on -my other ■woman First he took from 
me my noble Iiusband, and now will the winds snatch 
away my belov ed son, and I shall never see him again 
Faithless ye are, who knew of his going, and did not 
wain me* I would have held him back, or perished 
m the effort But now, send quickly to Laertes , he 
may be able to think of some means of saving his 
giandson ’ 

Then replied the aged Eurycleia, ‘ Kill me, Hdy, if 
thou wilt , I will hide nothing from thee I knew all 
about it I furnished him also with food and vnne for 
the journey, but Telemachns made me swear to keep it 
from thee, lest thou shouldst gneve concerning him 
Follow now my advice Send no messenger to Laertes ; 

I e cannot help, and why shouldst thou make the sorrow- 
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ing old man yet more Eorrowfol ? But bathe thyself, 
and put on thy festal robes, and pray to Athene, for she 
can protect thy son from all danger Of a surety the 
gods ■will not utterly forsake the house of Uly'ses ’ 

Peuelope did as Enrycleia advised Before long 
she might hive been seen standing, smronnded by all 
her maidens, in one of the rooms of the upper storey, 
with a basket full of barley m her hand , and thus she 
prayed to Athene ‘ Hear me, mighty goddess, for many 
were the sicrifices with which Ulysses was wont to 
honour thee Think of them now, and save my dear 
son Pre'crve him from the malice pf the smtors ’ 

That night, Penelope Hy sorrowfully upon her 
couch, filled with thoughts that alternated between 
fear and hope, and presently she fell asleep Then 
Athene created a Dream in the form of her sister who 
was mamod and living far away from Ithaca The 
Dream entered the room through the key hole of the 
door, and stood at the head of her bed Penelope 
was surprised to see her, and said in her sleep, ‘Si'ter, 
how earnest thou hither ? Always hitherto thou hast 
been afraid of the long journey Alas * thou findest me 
in deep affliction My son his gone away m a ship, who 
never before has journeyed by sea, and easily he may 
pensb m strange lands, or on the sea where his enemies 
lie in watt for him t ’ 

The Dream answered, ‘ Be of good courage, and fear 
nothing Telemachus his by his side a companion 
whom many might desire m \iin for Athene herself 
accompanies him Out of compassion for thee, she has 
sent me to tell thee this * 

Ihe thoughts of Penelope turned quickly tp.J 
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beloved Ulysses, and she said, * If thou art come at the 
bidding of the goddess, tell me of my unhappy hns- 
band Is he yet alive and able to see the light of the 
sun, or dwells he already among the shadows of the 
Lower World ? ’ 

But the Dream answered, * Of him can I tell thee 
nothing ’ With these words she left the room in the 
same manner that she had entered it, and disappeared 
in the outer air, leaving Penelope strengthened and 
comforted. 
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CHAPTER XXH. 

DLYRSES LEAVES THE ISLAND OP OALTPSO. 

It wna now the seventh year since Ulysses had landed 
on the 4sland of Caljpso, and aU this time Athene had 
been powerless to help him Gladly would she have long 
Ego enabled him to escape, but Poseidon was still angry 
with him because he bad blinded his son, the Cyclops, 
and whenever in the council of the gods Athene raised 
her voice in favour of Ulysses, Poseidon made answer 
that nothing would induce him to forego lus revenge ; 
and Zeus was unwilhng to vex his brother by taking 
part against him 

But it happened m the seventh year, that a sacrifice 
was offered to Poseidon by the Ethiopians who lived 
at the world’s end, and Poseidon went to the feast, and 
remained there all the time it lasted This was an 
opportumty for Athene, and she did not fail to make 
the most of it for the man who was dear to her 

AU the gods except Poseidon were 3 ust then 
assembled on Jlount Olympus, that abode of bliss, 
where snow could neier reach, nor ram, nor wind, but 
where the sky glowed always with unclouded splendour. 
Athene took advantage of this^ andg’oipg to Zeus, she 
said to him, * My heart is tom mth gnef for the hapless 
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Ulysses The nymph Gilypso detains him on her island, 
and with honeyed w orda endeavours to make him forget 
his home m Ithaca But as for him, he has only one 
wish — namely, that he may return thither ; and readily 
would he consent to die if he could but once again see the 
smoke nsing from his beloved island. Wherefore art 
thou angry with him, Father Zeus ? Was he not ever 
fatherly and mild and gentle towards his people? 
Did he not honour thee duly with rich sacrifices ? ’ 

* Dear child,’ replied Zeus, * how should I be angry 
with the noble Ulysses? Wiser far is he than all 
other men, and he has never failed in his duty 
towards the gods But Poseidon wills to punish him, 
hia life indeed be cannot take away, for that is against 
the decree of Fate, but it is in his power to keep him 
e prisoner, fiir away from his borne. But let us now 
with one accord resolve that Ulysses shall be suffered 
to return to Ithaca ; what can Poseidon do against all 
of us ? ’ 

The other gods agreed, and Zeus called Herme‘», 
the Messenger, and sent him to the ishnd of Calypso, 
to tell the nymph that she must allow Ulysses to 
depart without delay in a suitable ship It wis a long 
distance to the island of Calypw), bub the journeys of 
the gods were qmckly accomplished Hermes bound 
round his feet the golden sandals with which he could fly 
With the speed of thought over land and sea, and in his 
hand he took the staff whose bghte'?t touch could send 
to sleep those who were awake, and uake those who 
slept. When, in the course of his flight, he came to 
the sea, he dipped down so low that the crests of the 
waves almost touched his breast, — just as sea-gulls do 
when they are catching fish. 
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When lie reiched the island, he entered the bower 
of Calyp'so, which was almost hidden from sight hj the 
beautiful trees and shrubs around it, He found the 
nymph sitting alone, weaving, and singing as she 
worked j on the hearth there burned a fire of fragrant 
cedar-wood and frankincense, the odour of which was 
wafted to a great distance Calypso recognised Hermes 
at once, for all the gods knew one another, however far 
they might dwell apart, and she asked him for what 
purpose he had come When he had delivered the 
message of Zeus, she was greatly troubled, for she still 
hoped that at last Ulys«es would put the thought of 
Ithaca out of his miud, aud be content to remain with 
her for ever. But she did not dare to set herself 
against the wiU of Zeus, and with a heavy heart she 
declared herself ready to let Ulysses depart. 

Then Hermes flew back to Mount Olympus, and 
Calypso went down to the coast, where she found 
Ulysses sittmg alone as usual, consumed with home- 
sickness, weeping and looking out towards the sea. 
bhe went up to him, and said, ‘Weep no longer, for I 
am going to release thee Take wood, and make for 
thy self a boat. I will provision it with food and wine, 
and send a favourable wind, — that so, if it be the will 
of the gods, thou mayett return swiftly to thy home.’ 

But Ulysses did not trust the nymph ; he could not 
beheve that she really intended to help him, and he 
said, ‘ How can I hope to cross the sea m a boat built 
by my own hand's, when not even the best ships escape 
the fury of the winds and waves ? Without thy good 
will it IS useless for me to attempt it ; therefore swear 
to me that thou hast in thy mmd no evil design 
against me.’ 
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Calypso Bmiled, and stroked him gently with her 
hand as she answered, ‘Never dost thou forget thy 
accustomed caution I awear then by heaven and 
earth, and by the water of the Styx, — that most solemn 
oath that a god can fake — that I have in my mind no 
purpose to harm thee I will advise thee as I would 
advise myself 

The nymph led Ulysses to a part of the island 
where there were some tall trees , of these he hewed 
down the best, and fashioned out of them a bttle 
boat It required no small degree of skill and care to 
work with the few tools — the hatchet, axe and gimlet 
— with which the goddess suppbed him, and to fasten 
the planks together so that the waves might not break 
over the tiny boat, nor easily overtnrn it "Nyben it 
was fimshed, be added a mast and rudder, and out of 
some materials with which the goddess furnished him 
he made a sail, and fastened it to the mast 

By the fourth day, the boat was finished, and could 
be rolled down to the sea upon rollers made of 
smoothly planed trees, on the fifth day Ulysses set 
out, well provisioned with food, wme, and water How 
happy he was when he pushed off from the island, and 
saw his sails swelbng with the favonrable windf 
Calypso had told him that he must first go to the 
Land of the Pheacians, and so steer as always to keep 
the sign of the Great Bear on hia left There was no 
time for sleep, and for seventeen nights he kept his 
eyes fixed on the Great Bear, ready to make use of the 
rudder the moment there vna any fear of the boat 
diverging from the right course 
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CHAPTER XXin 

ULYSSES REACEES TEE LAND OF THE FHEACIAKS 

Ov the eighteenth day, Ulysses sighted land It was 
the country of the Pheaciana, and soon he was able to 
distinguish mountains in the distance But, unfor- 
tunately for him, it happened that just at this time 
Poseidon was on his journey home from the land of the 
Ethiopians Driving in his chariot through the air 
above the sea, be descried the little boat making for 
itself a patb through the waves, and be shook his head 
with displeasure as be said,* 'What is this that I see? 
Have the gods then changed their purpose durmg my 
absence and set this man free ? Already is he near the 
Land of the Pheacians, which Fate has decreed to be 
the end of his wanderings , but he is yet in my power, 
and of that he shall soon be aware ’ 

With these words he raised bis Indent, and from all 
comers and ends of the earth, the wind broke loose , 
the sky became as black as night, and the waves rose 
like mountains * Woe is me,’ cned Ulysses, ‘ must I 
yet again taste the bitterness of the salt waves ? Ah, 
would that I bad rather fallen before Troy I Then 
would I have met with a glorious death, and my friends 
would have buned me with honour, but now I shall 
pensh nuserably ’ 
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Hardly had he Ibtis spoken, when a hcav\ wa\e 
broke over the beat and overturned it The mast 
gave way, the s^ula were tom from the hght wood- 
work, and Uljsscs himself sank and remained long 
beneath the waves, for his clothes became heavy with 
the salt water and impeded lus movements At last, 
however, he rose to the surface again, and spat out 
the salt water Then he looked round for his boat; 
iL was not far from him, and with mighty strokes he 
swam towards it, and was soon upon the wreck, tossing 
up and down at the mercy of the waves 

Now there was a nymph who lived in tbo «ea, — 
T eucothea by name She had once been a mortal, hnl 
was now a sea goddess She came up outof the water, 
and seating ber«elf on one of the beams of the wreck, 
she said to Ulysses, ‘Poseidon bears thee, it is true, no 
good will, but thou shalt not pensb Throw off thy 
heavy clothes, and trust thyself la the water I mil 
lend thee my veil , bind it beneath thy breast, and it 
will keep thee from allharm hen thou hast reached 
the land, throw it back into the water, with thy face 
turned away’ 

Thereupon she dipped again beneath the waves, 
leaving Iflyssea much perplexed ‘A^hat if it were 
some treacherous nymph,’ he said to himself, * who was 
trying to persuade me to forsal e this my last refoge, 
that I might the more speedily meet with my death ? 
Better then is it that I remain here so long as the 
beams hold together, when the waves have utterly 
destroyed the boat, and there is nothing to lose in 
forsaking it, then will I tiy what can be done with the 
veil’ 
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It vns not long before there came a mighty ■wave 
which smote the beams asunder, so that they flew apart 
like chaff before the wind Ulysses caught one of 
them and seated himself astnde it , then he threw off 
his clothes, bound theieil round his bodj,and cast 
himself into the sea It was with no treacherous 
intent that the nymph had given him the veil, and 
he found it support him so that he floated without 
difficulty upon the water , all that was necessary for 
him to do was to steer with his hands 

Poseidon saw his shipwrecked condition with great 
satisfaction, and cned, * Struggle on through the 
water till thou comest to the I/and of the Pheactans 
Thoa wilt find it hard enough to get there ' Then he 
urged on his horses and drove away , but as soon as he 
was gone, Athene came and stilled the winds and the 
waves 

Ulysses swam for two days and two nights without 
approaching land, but at last, on the third day, he 
perceived the mounfams which he had seen before 
He came nearer and nearer, hut now he was threatened 
by a new danger The coast rose straight up from the 
sea in cliffs, and the breal era were so powerful that if 
he had attempted to land, be would have been flung 
by the waves against the sharp comers of the rocks, 
and dashed to pieces Once indeed he was seized by 
them, but he succeeded in grasping a rock with his 
hands, and to this he dong until the wave had spent ita 
force, then the return wa\e dragged him hack with 
great fury, stripping all the skm from his fingers 

Pinding it hopeless to attempt a landing m that 
place, Ulj sses swam farther on, hoping to reach a flat 
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p'lrb of the coast v?here there were no breakers, and at 
last he arrived at the mouth of a nver Here there 
was a good hading place, but he was so eshausted 
by the long battling with the waves, that he could 
not contend against the force of the current Then he 
prayed to the god of the nver *Hear me, 0 thou 
mighty one ’ said he, ‘ for I come to thee as a sup- 
pliant Extend thy kindness and hospitality towards 
me, and have pity on me ’ And the god heard him, 
and held his water back 

When Ulysses felt the dry ground beneath his feet, 
he sani upon his knees, quite overcome with fatigue, 
and for some time he could move neither hand nor 
foot Then be raised himself, and unfastening the veil 
which Leucothea had given him, he threw it behind 
him into the rner, from whence it was borne down to 
the sea After this, he ag-un threw himself down, and 
lassed the earth many times, so overjoyed was he at 
having landed in safety 

But it was evening, and he had to consider where 
he should pass the night If he remained by the 
river, he feared lest he should die of cold, for he had 
no clothes , if on the other hand he laid himself down 
in the forest, he might be devoured by wild animals 
On the whole, this latter danger seemed to be the 
more remote, and Ulysses went into the forest and 
songht for a sheltered place in which to makb his bed 
He found two young obve trees that had grown from 
a single root, and had covered the space between them 
with such a wealth of foliage that neither sunshine, 
nun, nor wind could penetrate it All around lay the 
fallen leaves of many years, thidily heaped one upon 
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another, and out of these Ulysses made for himaeU 
a soft bed, and piled them up over lum for a covering 
^hen he had hm down among them Soon ht. fell 
warm and comfortable, and sank into a peaceful sleep 
In those old times it was very difiicult to kindle 
a fire, and they who Jived apart, and far from any 
neighbour at who'e fhtndly hearth they might seek 
a burning brand, found it comentent at night to coier 
up a red-hot log with a qumtityof aslies, so that in 
the morning there might sliH be some sparks left in 
it. Just hke Such a red hot log among the ashes was 
Ulysses as he lay there, covered up on all side* witl 
the soft warm leaves 
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ciiAinru wiv. 

NALSIC\A 

Ui ^ ‘SE3 was now m tlio land of the riieacmn®, nnd jti 
order to secure for him a good reception, Athene lieloolc 
herself in the night to the I mg*fl palace, nnd nppcircd 
in a dream to his daughter, the lovely hRU«icna She 
took the form of one of the girl s companion*, and said 
to her, 'hnusicaa, hast thou no heed that it isngun 
time to wash the garment*, ns we are wont to do? 
Soon VTill thy wedding-day be here, when thou thjself 
mu*t be beautifully drc'sed, and inanj garments wiU 
morcov cr be needed to dock the guests who come to 
the feast Already tho noblest Phcacian youths are 
suing for thee, and thou wilt not long rein un a maidi-n 
in thy fathers house Let us go c irly in the morning 
to the n\ er, and wash the garments ' 

M hen tho morning came, Nansicaa awoke and 
remembered her dream She dressed quickly and 
went to her parents, whom she found in the hall: 
Arete, the queen, was sitting with her maidens by the 
hearth, spinning , and her father, Iving Alcinoii*, she 
met on the threshold, for he was about to join tho 
chief men of the city at the great meeting place of the 
citizens Nausicaa said to him, * Dear father, wilt 
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thou have a waggon made ready for me, that I may go 
to the nver to wash the clothes? Thou hast need 
always of fresh bnen when thou goest to the council, 
and my five brothers also, when they betake themselves 
to the dance. It must be my care that there is no 
lack of fitting garments * She thought indeed of the 
coming weddmg of which the Dream had spoken, but of 
this she said nothing to her father. 

* Gladly, my child,* answered Alcinous, ‘ do I giant 
thee this, as eiery other request. The men shall get 
the waggon ready without delay * He gave bis orders, 
and then went out into the city. Soon the waggon 
was at the door, with the mules ready harnessed to it 
and Kausicaa brought out the clothes and placed them 
inside. Her mother gave her some bread and other 
provisions to take with her, and some red Wine in a 
leather bottle She added also a little golden fiask 
with oil m It, for when theur work was over, the 
maidens loved to bathe in the nver, and anoint them- 
selves with sweet oil Ndusicaa chmbed up into the 
waggon, seized the reins and whip, and drove down 
towards the river, — the other maidens following on 
foot. 

The part of the nver where the washmg-ground was 
situattd was just where Uly’^es bad landed the even- 
ing before, and close to the wood where he was now 
asleep "When they had reached the place, the girls 
unharnessed the mules and let them graze , then they 
brought out the clothes from the car, and when they 
had taken off their sandals and fastened up thew long 
robes, they jumped into the mer Hither and thither 
they ran about, washing the clothes, and when they 

z 
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had llnulied, they spread them ont to dry upon beds 
of hltle pebbles which had been washed clean by tlie 
sea waves 

After this, they had the rest of the day for enjoy- 
ment. First they bathed and anointed themselves, 
then they ntc and drank, and lastly they amused them- 
selves by playing at ball. This was a favounte game 
in those dajs, and the girls stood round m acircle, and 
King, as they threw the ball from ono to the other. 

It was now time for Ulysses to awake, for the god- 
dess Athene intended that bo shonld appeal for help to 
the maidens, that they might fake him back with them 
to the city. She therefore caused the ball, in changing 
hands, to fall into the water, and at this the girls 
laughed and screamed, making snch a noi«e that 
UljEses awoke He rose from bis bed of leaves, and 
bearing the sound of maidens' voices, resolved to 
ask their hospitality; he was quite without clothes, 
but covered himself as well as bo could with a leafy 
branch. Ife came out of the wood, and advanced 
towards the maidens, who were frightened at seeing 
him, and ran away screaming Only Nausicaa held her 
ground, and it was easy to recognise in her the leader 
of the band, for as compared to the other maidens in 
height and beauty, she was like Artemis among her 
nymphs 

The wise Ulysses spoke to the princess from a dis- 
tance, and 80 well did he know how to choose his words 
that he at once inspired her with confidence He told 
her how he had been tossed abont on the sea for twenty 
days and had barely escaped with his life, and begged 
her to have pity on him, and to give him some clothes 
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and show him the way to the city ‘ For this,’ he said, 
‘ may the gods grant thee whatsoever thou desirest, — 
a good husband, and & well ordered household, and 
always harmony therein, for nothing la sweeter or 
more excellent than when husband and wife are of 
one mind, dwelhng together in the same house * 

Nausicaa promised to help him, and told him that 
she was the daughter of the king, Alcmous Then she 
called to her maidens, and quieted them, saying, ‘ This 
man is one who has met with misfortune In his dis- 
tress he cornea to us, and seeks onr help We cannot 
refuse it, for all strangers and sopphants are protected 
by Zeus Give him therefore food and drink, and 
clothes to cover him ’ 

Ulysses went Bret to the nver and cleansed himself 
from the sand and soil of the sea , he also anomted 
himself with od from the queen’s flask, and put on 
the clothes with which Nausicaa had supplied him 
When he came back, the maidens were astonished to 
see how noble and stately he looked, and Nansicaa said 
privately to the rest, * It cannot be that this man is 
bated by the gods , mean enough he looked before 
but now he appears even as one of the Immortals’ 
Then she caused them to set meat and wine before 
Ulysses, and he ate as one who has long been a 
stranger to food 

When evening approached, the clothes were taken 
up, folded neatly, and laid in the waggon , the mules 
were harnessed, and the pnncess took her seat as 
before She said to Ulysses, * Follow me now to the 
city, and so long as the way lies through the fields, 
keep close behind the waggon with my maidens Bnt 

13 
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when we come near the city, do thou linger behind. For 
among the Pheacians there are men with evil tongues, 
who if they saw tib entering the town together, might 
easily say one to the other, “Who then is this tall and 
noble-looUmg stranger who comes hither with Nausicaa ? 
Does she think that here ehe has not sutScient choice, 
and haa therefore sought a husband from afar ? Or is 
it perchance a god who has come in answer to her 
prayers to abide with her for ever ’ ” Thus might they 
speak, and injure mem their thoughts Dothouthere 
fore wait in the poplar grove of Athene until we have 
had tune to reach the palace. Then go mto the city, 
and any child will direct thee to the bouse of my 
father, — it is easily found Not in vein wilt thou sue 
there for help ’ 

Ulysses did as Nansicaa desired, and remamed bo* 
hind when they came to the grove of Athene , it stood 
in the midst of a meadow, and a little stream Sowed 
through it When he found himself alone, he prayed 
to the goddess, saying, * Hear me, daughter of Zeus I 
Be gracious to me, and grant that I may appear among 
the Pheacians as a welcome guest, and one deserving 
of pity. MTien I was in distress on the sea thou didst 
not help me, but now at least stand by me, I beseech 
thee ’ He did not know of the watchful care with 
which the goddess unfailingly sewed every opportunity 
of coming to his aid. 
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CIIxVPTER XXV. 

THE PALACE OF ALClNOOS. 

AtTER a time, Ulysses left the grove, and made his vray 
towards the city. First he passed over a narrow strip 
of land, on both sides of which lay the harbours of the 
Pheacians crowded with ships, moored close to the 
shore. It was easy to see that a sea-faring people 
were they who lived in this land ; and the great meet- 
ing-place of the citizens, with its many stone seats, 
which he next passed, was also dedicated to Poseidon. 
All this Ulysses marked with an observant eye, but no 
one could see him } for Athene bad cast a thick cloud 
over him, that the people whom he met might not 
tease him with tiresome questions. 

As he approached the entrance of the city, there 
came out of it a maiden carrying a pitcher of water j 
it was Athene, who met him there for the purpose of 
giving him some good counsel. Ulysses asked her 
which was the king’s palace, and she replied that if he 
would follow her she would point it out to him, for it 
was close to the house of her father. When they 
had reached it, she said, ‘This is the Idng’s house. 

-Tsilt Jind Jiim ^ittiiy^ jV- j' Jamprut^ .wtU"' .tfu' 
nobles of the land gathered round him. If thou 
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wouldst ensure a favourable reception, address thyself 
first to Arete the queen, for he who gams her good 
will his secured that of the king and of all the Phea- 
cians When she goes through the streets, she is saluted 
by all with the utmost respect, and if any have a quarrel, 
they are willing to mate peace if she will consent to 
settle their difference * 

The maiden went her way, and Ulysses stood gazing 
at the palace He was astonished at the splendour 
which met his eyes, for it shone like the sun and the 
moon The walls of the court-yard were of brass, 
decorated at the top with a frieze of blue steel, and 
the doors were of pure gold, with silver posts At the 
two sides stood two dogs, one of gold, the other of 
BiUer, which had been marvellously wrought by the 
blacksmith god, Hephaestus, and seemed to be linng 
animals, set there to guard the hou«e 

hrom the court-yard, Ulysses could see into the 
hall, where all along the walls were seats decked with 
gorgeous coverings, and here the Pbeacian pnnces 
were assembled for the feast. Haised upon pedestals 
were beautiful golden statues of youths, holding in their 
hands flaming torches, by which the hall was bghted. 
And no less splendid than the house was the garden, 
which was full of stately trees, laden, m winter as well 
as in summer, with npe fruit 

Ulysses was still covered with the cloud which 
Athene had cast over him, so that no one saw him 
when he entered the hall He went past the king, to 
where the qneen. Arete, sat spinning by the hearth, 
and throwing himself down before her, he embraced 
her knees At this moment the cloud dispersed, and 
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eveiyone was astonished to see a man kneebng before 
the queen 

‘ Queen Arete,* said Ulysses, * to thee I come, and to 
thy husband, and to these jocr guests, imploring the aid 
of one and all in my dire distress May the gods grant 
you a happy life, and as for me, send me, I beseech you, 
without delay to my home, for I have waudered long 
m distant lands far from my friends, and many are the 
sufferings which I have endured.* Thus speaking, he 
seated himself, as was in those days the custom of sup- 
pliants, among the ashes of the hearth; but Alcmous 
grasped him hy the band, and bade him rise up and 
take the seat next his own, which had been occupied 
by his favourite son 

The feast proceeded, and when for the last time the 
wine had been mixed and poured into the cups, and 
they were again empty, Alcmous said to his guests, 
* Now let us go to rest, for it is late To morrowl will 
invite all the more distinguished of the citizens to join 
me m offering a sacrifice, and feasting with our guest 
He is no doubt a man who has met with misfortune, and 
not a god who comes in this form to try us, — for never 
yet have the gods appeared thus disguised, though often 
they have shown themselves openly at our feasts ; even 
if they met ivith one of us travelhng alone, they would 
not fall to reveal themselves, for we are near of kin to 
them ’ 

Ulysses answered, * Think not for a moment that I 
am a god, but if thou knowest any man who has endured 
unspeakable suffering, to him thou mayest liken me.’ 

The guests went home, and Ulysses remained alone 
with the king and queen. Arete had immediately 
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recognised the clothes which he wore, and now she asked 
how he had come to their country, and who had 
given him the garments Ulysses related how he had 
been seven years m the island of Calypso, and how the 
ship in which he had at last left it had been destroyed, 
and he himself, with great effort and after long swim- 
ming, had finally gained the coast Then he told of his 
meeting with hausicaa, and how she had refreshed him 
with food and wine, and had given him the garments 
Then Alcmous said, * My daughter has not done 
well in that she did not at once bring thee tomy house, 
for to her it was that thou didst first address thyself ' 
Ulysses did not wish Nausicaa to be blamed, so he 
•■eplied, concealing the truth, ‘She would have done so, 
bub I thought thou mightest have been ^ ezed if thou 
hadst seen me approaching with her, for easily are we 
all moved to anger’ 

‘ I am not wont to be angry about trifling matters,’ 
answered the king with a smile, * and, moreover, what 
canse would there have been for anger in this case? 
A son in-law such as thou art would please me well, 
and I would wiUmgly give him a house and all that 
belongs to it But to thee I promise that to-morrow 
evening thou shaft depart for thine own laud Peace- 
fully mayest thou go to rest in the ship, for it will 
gbde easily and swiftly over the water, and when in 
the morning thou awnkest, thou wilt find thyself in 
thine own country, no matter how fu* off it nny be ’ 
The queen bad a bed prepared for the stranger 
in the open corridor, and when it was ready, they all 
retired for the night, — Ulyssev rejoicing that there was 
no need for him again to prepare for himself a couch 
m the wood 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

TBC PBBACIAN GAMB8. 

The following morning, the king conducted his guest 
to the great place of assembly near the barbovir. Aud 
meanwhile Athene went through the streets in the 
form of a herald, crying out eo loud that no one could 
fail to bear, * Hasten, ye citizens, to the zneeting-place, 
for a stranger of no mean appearance has been ship- 
wrecked on OUT coasts, and has arrived at the king’s 
palace.’ The citizens streamed down towards the 
market-place, and soon the stone seats were occupied, 
and all the other places taken. At the sight of the 
stranger they were filled with amazement, for in order 
to make him acceptable in the eyes of the Pheacians, 
Athene had shed orer him such grace and stateliness, 
that he showed no trace of the hardships he had 
undergone. 

"When the citizens were assembled, Alcinoiis said, 
* Hear me, ye Pheacians. Ye see this stranger, — ^who 
he is I know not— -who has long been tossed about on 
the sea, aud who yesterday came to my house. He 
petitions us to send him to his home, and this we will 
do, for never do we refuse our aid to any stranger who 
comes to us iu distress. Let us then put out a ship to 
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?ea, and make it reid^, it Bhall be rowed by two and 
hftj youths, and when they have prepared everything 
tor the voyage, let them come to my house and take 
part in the banquet But ye princes, follow me with- 
out delay, and we will return to the palace and 
entertain our guest ’ 

The oarsmen were soon chosen They hastened to 
the sea, and when they had made ready the ship, they 
returned to the palace, where they found the pnnees 
already assembled in the hall There too was the 
singer Demodocus, to whom the gods bad given both 
good and evil gifts for he was blind, but at the same 
time he could sing so gloriously, that he made glad the 
hearts of all who heard him On this day the number 
of the guests was so great that the king had given 
command to slaughter no less than twelve sheep, eight 
boars, and two oxen of the best Soon the meal was 
ready, and the guests were seated at the tables, eating 
and drinking The herald who had brought the blind 
singer into the hall, had led him to a chair among the 
other guests, and while be joined in the feast, the lyre 
with which he was wont to accompany his song, hung 
h'om a peg on one of the pillars just behind him. 

When the guests had finished, Demodocus seized 
his lyre, and sang a story of the Trojan war for just 
at that time the brave deeds of the heroes of Troy were 
m the mouths of all men It happened to be a stoiy 
in which Ulysses had taken a foremost part — namely, 
a strife between that hero and Achilles , and so clearly 
was it detailed by the singer, that it seemed to Ulysses 
as if the whole action were again taking place before 
his eyes So powerfully was he affected by the 
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rememltratice of former times that be ^vas constrained 
to ■weep, and be coiered bis face with bis mantle 
^Vbene^er the singer paused, be let fall bis cloak and 
poured out a dnnk-oSenng to the god®, but os soon 
as the song began again, be wept afre«b behind his 
mantle 

The king, who 'was near him, obsened this, and 
being nnwilling that bis guest should be made sorrowful, 
be rose up and said, ‘ Wo have now had enougli of 
feasting and of song Let us go out and show the 
stranger what our young men can accomplish m games 
of strength and skill, so that when he goes to his home, 
he may take with him the remembrance of what he has 
here seen ’ 

They went accordingly to the great place of 
meeting, where many of the townsfolk were already 
assembled, and the games began Pirsb tbc youths 
contended m the foot race, then they measured their 
strength in wrestling, leaping, boung and throwing the 
discus * Ulysses looked on at the games, and praised 
the performance of the young men One of the sons 
of Alcinous went up to bim courteously, and a«iked if 
he would not also givo some proof of his skill, but 
Ulysses excused himself, because his mind was occupied 
with very different matters 

Now there stood by, one of the young Pbeacians, 
Euryalus by name, who looked at the stranger somoo 
what scornfully, and said, ‘In truth thou dost not seem 
to me like one who would be skilled in such games 
Thou hast rather the appearance of a trader, who goes 

' The discus was & round stone plate or diu nhich ^vas to bo 
thrown to as great a distance os possible 
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mth lus vrares from land to land, and thinks of nothing 
bnt bow to make the most gam ’ 

Uljsses looked at him darklj as he answered^ 
‘Venlylhe gods gi-ve not all good gifts to the same 
man . One may be of mean appearance, but he knows 
60 well how to make choice of his words, that all men 
rejoice when they hear his wise and modest speech 
Another may have beauty of form and feature, bnt his 
speech is rude aud without onderstanding. To thee 
the gods have given a comely appearance, but by thy 
words thou hast mortified and wounded me. I am not 
without experience in the contests in which heroes 
delight, and while I was m my full \ngour, there were 
not many who could surpass me. Now indeed my 
strength is wasted with long battling against the waves, 
and long fasting and pniation, yet will I nevertheless 
show you that I am no nonce at such sports, for thy 
hitter words have wounded me to the quick ’ 

He seized a discns, larger and heavier than those 
which the Theacians had used, and without so much as 
taking off his mantle, he firit swung it round several 
times with great force, and then let it fly. The 
Pheacians crouched to the ground as it rushed past 
them, fiir beyond the best throw that had yet been 
made, and a man stepped forward from out of the 
crowd to mark the place where it fell ‘ Thy token,’ 
he cried, * might easily be discovered by a blind man 
with his stick, so far has it left all the rest behind. 
Among the Pheacians will no man surpass thee, or 
even come near thy throw * The man was Athene, who 
wished to call the attention of aU to the feat that had 
been performed. 
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Ab for tFlys^es, he rejoiced at his success, and Fiid 
in a friendly tone to the Pheacians, ‘Now do ye in like 
manner. And if there is one among you who will 
stand up against me, either in boxing, or in leaping, or 
in wrestling, let him come forward As an archer, I 
was counted second only to Philoctetcs ‘ amongst those 
who fought against Troy, and I can throw a spear 
farther than any other man can shoot an arrow. If in 
anything I should here find roy master, it would be in 
the foot-race, for through being so long in the salt 
water, my limbs are not so supple as formerly,* 

All were silent until Alcinous spoke. * Stranger,* he 
said, cannot blame thee in that thou hast been 
angered at the scornful words of the young man, and 
hast desired to show that bo wronged thee. But this 
I must tell thee, and thou canst tell it again when thou 
hast come to thy home, — that we Pbcacians are not 
strong m wrestbng or m boxing, but we arc excellent 
foot-racers, and in rowing no one can make headway 
against us Aboie all things we love a good feast, a 
good song, dancing, beautiful clothes, and warm baths 
Let now the young dancers step forward and do us 
honour, that the stranger in our midst may confess 
that they axe the best dancers he has ever seen. And 
fetch also from the great hall the lyre of Demodocos ’ 
The king’s commands were qnickly obeyed Some 
men cleared a level space, bidding the crowd stand back, 
and led Demodocus into the midst He took his lyre 
and began to play, and the dancers circled round him ; 
BO nimble were their movements, that Ulysses could 
scarcely follow with his eyes the twinklings of their 
* Bee JTia Troian IRir..^5 T&^JL 
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feet When the round dince was ended, AJcinous 
called two jouths, and bade them perform a dance 
with ball throwing at which the Pbeacians were 
skilled beyond nil others It was pleasant to watch 
them turning and twisting so lightly and gracefully, 
one throwing up the ball os high as he could, and the 
other springing to catch it as it descended, whilst 
other youths stood round, beating time with their 
hands 

After the second dance, Ulysses stepped forward and 
said to the king, ‘ Not without reason didst thou praise 
the Pheacian dancers They are, as thou hast said, un- 
surpassed, and I marvel at their skill ’ 

The king was much pleased at this praise, and be 
«aid to the princes, ‘ What do ye say ? The stranger 
appears to me a man of good understandmg, to whom 
we must do honour by oOenng him a fitting pre«ent 
Ye princes are twelve m number, and I am the thir- 
teenth Let each of ns give him a mantle, and a 
doublet, and a talent of gold, and let ns do this at 
once, that the stranger may have the pleasure of re- 
ceiving our gifts before the evening meal And let 
Euryalus make peace with him by speaking friendly 
words and offering a present, for in truth the words 
which he spoke were not seemly ’ 

Euryalus was already ashamed of having wounded 
the brave hero, and now he came forward and said, ‘ I 
wish thee well, worthy sbnnger, and may the winds 
carry away my thoughtless words May the gods soon 
restore thee to thy wife, and permit thee to see thy 
home again ’ As he spoke, he presented Ulysses with 
his sword, which had a hilt of silver, and a sheath of 
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ivory studded with silver. Ulysses took it, answering 
courteously, ‘ To theo also I wish well, 0 friend, and 
mayest thou never regret that thou hast given me this 
sword and as he spoke he slung the beautiful 'weapon 
over his bhoulders. 
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CHAPTER XXVn 

ULYSSES RELATES HIS ADVENTURES TO THE PHEICIAITS 

The sun tos now about to set, and the king re- 
turned to the palace with his guests At the door 
leading into the hall, Ulysses met the lovely Nausjcaa 
who had succoured him the previons day She greeted 
him, saying, ‘ JLayest thou prosper, stranger, and when 
thou hast returned to thy home, think «ometimesof me, 
and remember that I was the first to help thee ’ 

*If thy wish be fulfilled, and I have a prosperous 
return,’ answered Ulysses, * I will remember thee every 
day, as a godde'S who has saved my hfe ’ 

The gifts of the twelve prmces had meanwhile been 
laid out upon the seats, and presented indeed a 
magnificent sight Alcinous moreover not only gave 
as the others had done, but he also took a beautiful 
cup from the table and laid it beside the rest, «aying 
that when Ulysses should have returned, he must think 
of him when using the cup to pour out his dnnk-ofler- 
ings to the god* The qneen hade them bring a chest 
in which to stow away the presents, and when they 
were all laid inside it, Ulysses fastened down the lid 
carefully, and passed round the chest a strong cord, 
which he tied, as Circe had taught him., with so cunnmg 
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a knot, that the cleverest man irould not have been able 
to undo it. 

Then all the guests Ec.ated themselves for the 
evening meal. Uljssea u-as placed near the king, and 
before him was set a huge portion of boar-chine, sur- 
rounded with rich fat. Ho divided tho portion into two 
halves, and called out to the herald to Lake one part 
to the blind singer, * for,* said ho, * the singer should be 
honoured by all men, because he is inspired by the gods 
themselves.’ Demodocus was pleased at this mark of 
respect, and when the meal was over, Ulysses cried out 
to him, ‘Well indeed hast thou sung, Demodocus, of 
the sufferings and the doings of the Greeks before Troy, 
and so truly that thou mightest thyself have been 
present. Sing now, I pray thee, the story of the great 
Wooden Horse which Epeios made with tbo help of 
Athene, and Ulysses devised for the destruction of Troy.* 
Tell us also how it was brought into the city, and how 
the heroes, who were sitting inside it, deicended at 
midnight and burst upon the enemy,’ 

Demodocus took tho lyre from the pillor, and began 
the tale. It was all set forth as clearly os if the blind 
bard had a picture before his mind’s eye in which the 
whole action was displayed, and Ulysses was again 
moved to tears. Then Alcinous called to Demodocus 
to cease, and said, ‘Let him sing no more, Pheacians, 
for the song bnngs not joy to all of ns. Our guest 
weeps incessantly while Demodocus sings, though it is 
our wish to make him glad ; and to this end have we 
promised to speed him on his way, and have given him 
presents and prepared a banquet. For is there any 
• See The Trojan Mar, pp 6C 02 

K 
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ngbt-mmded man in whose eyes a stranger who 
comes to him seeking for help is not as dear as a 
brother? 

* But now tell me, atranger,’ he contmued, ‘ what is 
thy name ’ TVhere is thy country, and the town of which 
thou arta citizen ? Tell me also what are the suffenngs 
thou hast endured, and wherefore thou art moved to tears 
at the tale of the war which the Greeks waged before 
Troy ? Has some one near of km to thee perchance 
fallen m the battle or may be a dearly loved friend 

* Sadder yet will it make me,* answered TJlys«es, ‘ to 
tell the story of my waadenogs,and of the unspeakable 
calamities which have overtaken me Nevertheless, I 
will relate to thee m order the misfortunes with which 
the gods have afflicted me, and first I will tell thee ray 
name I am Ulysses, the king of Ithaca * 

When the guests heard that the stranger who sat 
among them was he whose deeds of wisdom and courage 
Demodocus had so often recounted lu his song, they 
were full of joy and wonder, and listened eagerly when 
Ulysses went on to tell them of his adventures He 
related how be had set out from Troy with twelve ships, 
and what bad befaUen him among the Cioonians, the 
Lotus-eaters, and the Cyclops , then he told them about 
the swimming isbnd of Aeolus, and of the calamity 
which had overtaken him in the country of the Laes- 
trygomans where he had lost all his ships but one,— - 
and also of all that had happened to him at the island 
of Circe, and of his journey to the Land of the Dead 

When he had got as far as this, it was already long 
past midnight, and Ulysses thought that the Pheacians 
would be wishing to go to rest Moreover, Alcinous 
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had promised that he rrould that mght send him to his 
home, and the ship was waiting in the harbour But 
Alcinous and Arete begged him to remain with them 
one more day in. order that, now they luid learnt to 
know their guest, they might give him still more pre 
sents to take away with him The night, too, was long, 
they said, and there would be time enough for sleep 
when he had ended hia tale 

So Ulysaea went on, and told them of hia return 
from the liand of the Dead, of the Sirens, of Scylla and 
Charyhdis, of the cattle of the sun god, of the destruc- 
tion of hi3 last remaining ship, and of his arrival at the 
island of Calypso The Pheacians were filled with 
wonder at all the marvellous things which Ulysses had 
seen and espeneoced, and it was almost morning before 
the assembly dispersed 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 

ULYSSCa 13 CONVCYED TO ITHACA BY THE PHEACIA^a 

The next day, Alcmoua and the other pnnces each 
presented Ulysses with a richly chased tripod of bronze, 
and a cauldron, also of bronze, such as those usually 
offered for prizes m the games They considered 
that he well deserved the honours awarded to a victor, 
for with skill and courage he had fought bis way 
through many dangers and difficulties, and had over 
come them all 

Once more the king and his guests feasted together 
till the evening, which was the time appointed for 
Ulysses to depart But notwithstanding all the kind- 
ness of the FheacianS; the day seemed long to Ulysses, 
and even in the songs of Uemodocus he could take no 
delight, for he knew not how to control his impatience 
to set out for his home Often he looked towards the 
BUD, longing that it would hasten to go down , and right 
glad he was when he saw itbegm to sink into the sea 
At sunset Alcinous mixed the wine for the last time, 
the cups were tiled, and the last drmk-ofTenngs poured 
out to the gods Ulysses held out his cup towards 
Queen Arete, and wished her farewell ‘ Mayest thon 
have a happy hfe, 0 queen/ he said, ‘ until old age and 
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death come upon thee, which are the lot of nil men 
Mayest thou have joy continually in thy husband, thy 
children, and thy people * In like manner he took a 
hearty leave of Alcmous, and then left the house, 
attended by a herald whom the king sent to conduct 
him to the ship 

The rowers prepared a couch for UIy«ses on the 
deck, and he lay down, and soon sank into a deep sleep 
The sea was as smooth as glass, and the ship, impelled 
by the vigorous oar strokes of the Pheaenn jouths, 
shot over it as fast as an eagle can fly There was 
neither Tudder nor helmsman to be found on any of 
the Pheacian ships, for their vessels had the wondrous 
gift of understanding the wishes of the sailors, and 
always chose the right path , even through a cloudy 
Tught they continued their course without danger or 
mishap 

The journey from the land of the Pbeacians to Ithaca 
wasaverylongone, but the starof morning had scarcely 
appeared m the sky when the ship reached her goal 
She ran into a creek which had been called after the 
sea god Phorcys and behind which lay a flat coast very 
convenient for landing On the shore there stood an 
ancient olive-tree, and hard by it was a beantiful grotto 
sacred to some water-nymphs Inside the grotto, the 
rocks had twisted themselves into many strange forms , 
some were hke goblets and cauldrons, and others had 
taken the shape of great looms, with which it was said the 
nymphs used to weave beantiful garments There were 
two entrances to the gro to— one to the north by which 
mortals were allowed to penetrate within it, the other 
to the south, which was reserved for the nymphs alone 
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The Pheacnns rowed so vigoTOus]y towards the 
shore that they ran their ship half its length on to 
the sand Ulysses was still asleep, and they did not 
awaken him, but raised him carefully in the coverings 
of which they had made his bed, and laid him down on 
the soft sand near the olive-tree, with the presents of 
their countrymen all around him Then they rowed 
back towards their own land 

Bub Poseidon was angry that the man he hated 
should have thus been landed peacefully, during^ his 
sleep, upon bis own island Far rather would he have 
had Ulyssea suffer gneiously, eien on his last voyage, 
from storms and shipwreck ; and he resolved to visit the 
Pheacians with no light punishment. 

The sailors had almost reached their own country 
again, and many of Che citizens were assembled on the 
shore, watching the approach of the vessel Suddenly, 
however, she became perfectly still, for Poseidon had 
smitten her, and with her whole crew she was turned 
into a stone, rooted to the bottom of the sea 

They hastened to acquaint the king with this sad 
news, who, when he heard it, exclaimed, * Woe to us 1 
I now remember whdt I once heard long ago from 
my father. He told me that Poseidon was angry with 
us because we conv^ in safety to their homes all 
strangers who seek our help, and he said that some day 
Poseidon would destroy a Pheacian ship returning from 
such a journey, and would moreover cause a great 
mountain to nse up and overshadow our city. I or the 
future, then, let ns abstom from giving this help to 
strangers, and let us at once sacrifice twelve choice 
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bulls to the god. Perhaps he may then have pity on 
us, and refrain from creating the great mountain to 
destroy our city.’ 

The people lost no time in acting upon the advice 
of their king. The bulls Tvere slaughtered without 
delay, and soon the whole body of the citizens was 
assembled round the altar of Poseidon, imploring him 
to have mercy upon them. 
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CHAPTER XXIX 

ATHENE WARNS ULYSSES AGAINST THE SUITORS 

Some time after the Pheacians had departed Ulysses 
awoke He waa now in the land he had so ardently 
longed for but he did not know it For Athene had 
shed a mist orer all the country round wishing to 
gain time to tell him, before he leR the shore of the 
dangers and difficulties he would still bate to encounter 
She therefore caused the familiar paths and rocks and 
trees to appear strange to Ulysses so that when he 
awoke he supposed himself to be in a strange hnd 
Finding himself alone, be sprang up with a cry of 
despair *’l^oel8^ne^’ hecried * The Pheacians are 
not the honest folk I took them for They promised 
to convey me to my home, and now they have landed 
me on some strange coast * At that moment he saw a 
young shepherd coming to meet him, who &om his 
appearance seemed to be the son of noble parents, and 
going up to him, he asked him what land it was 

The youth answered, ‘ Thou must indeed have come 
from far, if thou knowest not this island It is in truth 
a stony country and unsuited for horses, but it rears 
excellent flocks of cattle and goats, and wheat grows 
here in abundance , moreover, the vine flourishes, and 
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there ire woods, and never-lailiiig spnngs Even so 
far away as Troy, men know the name of Ithaca ’ 

"When Ulysses heard that be was m his own beloved 
land, he was filled with joy, but he was too cautious to 
tell the shepherd that he was the king of the country 
He therefore concealed his delight, and invented a 
story to account for his precence there 

* Of Ithico,* he said, *I have often heard, in my 
home in the land of Crete From thence I led a band 
of men to fight in the Trojan war, but when I came 
home with my booty, one of the king s sons wanted to 
rob me of my spoils because I had refused to serve 
under his father This made me angry, and I lay in 
wilt for bun with one of my men, and slew him as he 
was coming home from the field in the evening On 
this account I was unable to remain in Crete, so I left 
part of my goods behind, and, with the remainder, I 
went aboard a Phemcian vessel which was lying in the 
harbour, and offered the sailors a reward if they would 
take me to Pylos or to Elis This they promised to 
do, but we were driven out of our course by contrary 
winds, and yesterday we landed here and lay down on 
the shore to rest The Phenicians were nowanxious to 
return home, and regretted their promise to me , and 
early this morning, while I wis still asleep, they laid 
my goods beside me on the shore, and returning without 
me to their ship, sailed away 'ecretly * 

Before Ulysses had finished speaking, the young 
shepherd changed suddenlyinto a tall and beautiful 
woman , it was Athene herself who had thus appeared 
to him "VVith a smile she said, ‘Hardlj would a god 
succeed m outwitting Ihee, for thou art ever on the 
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watch, and knowest well how to delude thine enemies, 
and those m whom thou hast no confidence On this 
account art thou dear to Athene, who has often mani- 
fested her good will towards thee, and i<» ready now to 
help thee m counsel and in action * 

As she spoke, the goddess dispelled the mist which 
she had spread over the surrounding country, ahd 
Ulysses recognised the haven of Phorcys with its 
onciput olive-tcee, and also the grotto of the nymphs, 
and the wooded mountain near by. He was almost 
beside himself with joy, and he fell upon the ground 
and kissed it rapturously Then he turned towards 
the grotto, and, raising his hands, he made his prayer 
to the nymphs * Ye nymphs,* he said, ‘ daughters of 
Zeus, whom Z had lost all hope of ever seeing again, 
I greet you now with the greater delight So long as 
Athene grants me life, I will ever honour you with 
duteous gifts ' 

With the help of the goddess, Ulysses earned the 
rich presents given him by the Pheacians into the 
recesses of the grotto, and when everything had been 
stowed away, Athene placed a great stone before the 
entrance, so large that 'JJlys«:cs could not have moved 
it, though he had put forth his utmost strength Then 
the goddess sat with him under the ohve-tiee, and 
told him that he had still many dangers to encounter, 
and that if he would defeat the plots of the suitors 
and puni'h them os they deserved, he must keep lus 
arriial a secret from everyone, even from his nearest 
relatives and most faitbfnl servants 

Tor more than three years, she told him, a company 
of sliameless men had been feasting daily m his hall. 
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wooing his wife and thereby causing her great distress, 
and moreover wasting his goods in their unseemly carou- 
sals, At this very moment, they were lying in wait for 
his son Telemachus, that they might slay him treache- 
rously on his return from Pjlos and Sparta, whither 
be had gone to seek for tidings of bis father. 

Ulysses shuddered when he heard of his son’s 
danger, but the goddess assured him that she would 
protect the youth, and keep him from all barm. She 
further told Ulysses that he must not yet go into tie 
city, but must first betake himself to his trusty swine- 
herd Eumaeus, who tended his swine near the spring 
Arethusa, and that meanwhile she would hasten to 
Sparta to recall Telemachus. 

It was importaot that lllysscs should not be 
recognised by anyone, and Athene therefore held up 
her hand, and changed him in a moment so completely 
that if a mirror had been placed before him, he 
would not have known himself. Instead of the strong 
hero, stood a feeble old man ; his beautiful fair hair 
was all gone, bis clear blue eyes were sunken, his 
skin was creased and wrinkled, and instead of the 
costly garments which the Pheacinns had given him, 
he was now dressed in beggar’s clothing, dirty and 
ragged ; from his neck there hung a beggar’s wallet, 
and in his hand he held a beggar’s staff. 

AMien Athene had thus transformed him, she 
disappeared, and Ulysses went on his way to find the 
trusty swineherd Eumaeus. 
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CHAPTER XXX 

THE S WUfE HCRD EUMAEtlS 

UM'sscs climbed a ragged path Tvbich led np through 
the ^oods that clothed the monntam, to the enclosure 
of the swineherd. The trasty Eumaeus had studied hw 
master’s interest in all ways ; the herds had increased 
in number, new sties had been built, and roond the 
whole number a wall, as a further protection against 
thieves All this had been done moreover without any 
assistance from the queen, entirely ont of the gam that 
had accrued to the herdsman from his thrifty manage- 
ment of the swine Within the wall were Iwehe 
great sties for the mothers and sucking-pigs, each 
arranged for fifty swine , the boars were sheltered at 
night in a cavern outside, where they were protected 
by four savage dogs They were now only three 
hundred and sixty m number, for every day the fattest 
of them had to be sent into the city, to be slanghtered 
for the repast of the 8uit<ws 

"When Hlysscs emerged from the wood, Eumaeus 
was Pitting in front of his hnt, cutbng out a pair of 
soles from a stnp of ox-hide, and the dogs were lying 
near him. 'N\Tien they nw the strange beggar ap- 
proaching, they sprang up and ran at him, howling 
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savagely Ulysses knew well how to play the part of 
the timorotis beggar, and letting his stick fall, he sank 
on one knee, as if in fnght 

Eumaeus threw down the soles, and hastening to 
the door of the court-yard, he called off the dogs, and 
threw stones at them to keep them quiet Then he 
said to Ulys'es, ‘ The dogs might easily have torn thee 
to pieces, and how should I have home such disgrace 
as that would have brought upon me 1 The gods, alas ’ 
have laid sorrow enough already upon me without 
adding more trouble, fori wait in vain for the return of 
my belov ed master, and tend his swine for the good of 
others, whilst he perchance, if he is yet alive, may be 
begging his bread from, door to door But follow me 
into my hut, and I will set food and dnnk before thee ' 
They went into the house, and Bnmaeus pushed a 
chair towards his guest, and spread a goat-skm over it 
Ulysses was rejoiced at his welcome, and said, 'hfay 
the gods reward thee for thy hospitality, and grant 
thee that which thon most desirest ’ 

Eumaeus answered, ‘Stranger, I may not turn 
away the meanest creature from my door, for all 
strangers and beggars are under the protection of Zeus 
Sit thee down, and content thyself with what a poor 
fellow can offer thee If the gods had but granted my 
master a safe return, be would not have filled to give 
me, as a reward for my service, a httle house with a 
piece of land attached to it — then I should have had 
something better wherewith to entertain my guests 
But he 13 far away 'Would that Helen and her whole 
race were swept off the face of the earth, for hers 
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18 tbe tbat my master went away to Troy with 
Agamemnon ! ’ 

He went out and fetched from among the swine 
two sucking pigs, which he slaaghtered, and when they 
were roasted, he invited his guest to partake of them 
* Better, he said, * I cannot offer thee, for the fat boars 
are consumed by the suitors Knaves that they are 1 
They must be well informed that my lord has perished, 
otherwise they would never date to waste his goods 
A neher man than my master is hardly to he found any 
where On the nearest mainland he has twelve herds 
of cattle, twelve of sheep, and twelve of goats, and here 
ID Ithaca there are eleven herds of goats, besides the 
swine which are under my cha^e All this will be 
consumed in time, and moreover the suitors are 
drinking up all the best wine in my master’s cellar * 

Ulysses ate and drank with great zest that the 
herdsman might not perceive how angry it made him 
to hear of the insolent proceedings of the suitors 
Controlling his voice he presently asked, ‘Who then is 
thy lord ? I have come from far, and may be able to 
give thee news of him ’ 

‘That I could myself have told thee,’ answered 
Enmaeus, ‘ for many have come and deluded ns with 
vain hopes in order to secure a good reception The 
queen sends for eveiy stranger who lands in the island, 
and if they give her some news of her husband, she 
rewards them with nch presents , but it is all a pack of 
lies Thou also, thinkestnowtoeam for thyself a mantle 
and doublet, but do not expect to impose upon me ! 
Long ago the dogs and vnltures have made a meal of Ins 
corpse, or else it has been devoured by the fishes of the 
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8ca All his fnenda rooam for him, but no ono mourni 
as I do, for such a master as ho sras ehill I nci cr again 
meet with More than for my father or mj mother 
do I long for the return of my belovid master Ul^escs ’ 

‘ UlysaO®,* repealed hts guest, * is that the name of 
thy master? Heir then whit I can IcU thee, and by 
a solemn oath will L confinn it,— I swear by Zens, and 
by tlus hospitable board, and by the hearth of Ulysses, 
that my words will be fulfilled W ithm a j ear Ulysses 
will return, and for these good tidings will I take no 
reward until he has himself nmved * 

Bat Eumacus remained unconimccd, and ho shook 
his head, saying, * Thou wilt base long to wait, if thou 
tamest till Ulys'es comes. Speak to mo no more of 
tins, for it olaays makes me sail to think of him Just 
now, too, sio aro tided uith anxiety on account of our 
young lord Tcicmachus By the help of tho gods he 
has grown np like a young sapling, and 1 hoped that 
one day he would bo even such a man as his father. 
But some one, whether god or man 1 kmow not, has 
fooled him into going to Pylos to seek for news of his 
father, and now the suitors arc lying in wait to 1 ill 
him as he returns , whether they will succeed, tho 
gods only know But come now, let us speak of some- 
thing else Tell me who thou art, and why thou hast 
come hither * 

The crafty UlysSes immediately bethought him of 
afresh tale to account for his appearance in the island, 
and at once began to relate it to tho swineherd. 
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CHAPTER \XXI. 

ULYSSES EBLATE3 A FEirVED STORY TO THt 
SWINEHEBD 

‘ I HAVE come,’ said Uljoae% * from Crete I am llie 
son of a nch man, bnt I had no fancj for leading 
an easy life at home, and finally succeeding to the 
inheritance of my father My taste was rather for 
fightiogand adveDtQre,andeaiUDgoTerthe sea, I went 
to Troy with the other heroes, and after ten long years 
of warfare, returned m safety to Crete For a month 
I was happy with my wife and children, but I could 
not rest at home, and I sailed for Egypt with nine 
ships 

‘ We had a favonrable wind, and landed there on 
the fifteentli day But it was in vain that I warned 
my companions not to venture far into the country , 
they could not control their lu«t for booty, and they 
destroyed several villages, killing the men, and 
carrying off the women and children into captivity 
Now when this was rumoured about in the city, the 
Egyptians assembled, and marched against our ships, 
filling the whole of the sarrounding plain with the 
glitter of their weapons 

‘^Se defended ourselves as well as we could, but 
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Zens was against U", and we were obliged to flee. 
Many of us were slam, and many were taken prisoners. 
I met the king driving in his chanot over the battle- 
field, and throwing away my helmet, shield and spear, 
I cast myself down before him and embraced his 
knees, imploring’ him to spare my hfe. He had pity 
on me, bade me mount into the chariot by his side, 
and protected me from the fury of the Egyptians, who 
would have killed me with their spears. After this 
I remained for seven years among the Egyptians, and 
fared well enough, for all with whom I had any inter- 
course gave me presents 

*In the eighth year, there came thither a Pbenician 
ship, of which the master promised roe that if I would 
sail away with him, he would take me to my home. 
But he was a cheat. Instead of aiihng to Ore’e, re- 
turned to Phemeia, and there I had to remain fc» a yea'. 
At the end of that time he oSVred to take e* to Lahya, 
saying that he would pay my «erTtce«, 

though m truth he lutcuded to «^D m** fer a rlare. 
Things turned out however very fnm his 

expectations ^Vhea we were in lh» op»a fv*a, there 
arose a storm of wind, ram, tiender and ligitmng; 
the beams were loosened os» from l2:*c*h^, and the 
sailors fell into the sea and wrm ssafc beneath the 
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the house of his fither, who also received me kindlj*, 
and gave me food and clothes 

‘ It was hero that I heard of XJlysscs The king 
said that ho had landed m that country on Iiis way 
home, and he showed me the treasure ho had brought 
with him, — treasure indeed that will outlast Jus 
children and his children a children Ulysses himself 
had gone to Dodona to listen to the rustling of tlie 
sacred Oak, and take counsel of the gods ns to whether 
he should at once make himself known on reaching his 
home, or should keep his return a secret The ship 
was already put out to sea, and ever) thing was prepared 
for the voyigfl to Ithaca, 

‘ I did not myself see Ulysses, for Iho king sent mo 
off in a ship that was going to Bulichium, thinking 
that the king of that island would further speed me on 
my way but the sailors plotted to sell me into 
shvejy , they took off the clothes which the king had 
given me, and put on me instead these miserable rags 
m which thou now seest me Yesterday evening they 
landed to have a feast and spend the night on the 
shore, and they left me bound in the ship By the 
help of the gods, I managed however to unfasten the 
knots , it was already dark, and I crawled to the edge 
of the mdder, and dropped down from it into the sea , 
then 1 swam to the land, and made my way to a thickly 
wooded copse near by In the morning the sailors 
searched everywhere for me, but they did not discover 
my hiding place, and were obliged to sail away without 
me Thus have I come to thee, and I rejoice to have 
met with BO fnendly a reception ’ 

Euniaeus had listened to the story with great 
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interest, and novr lie said, * The tale of thy misfortunes 
has touched my heart, but for this I bhme thee, that 
thou wouldst make me hope for the speedy return of 
my master, I have lost all confidence in such reports 
as thou brmgest, since a man came here from Aetolia 
whom I assisted m his distress, and who in return 
imposed upon me with a story of how he bad seen 
Ulysses in Crete, repairing his ships, and how Uly^sea 
had told him that the next <?ummer, or at latest in the 
autumn, he would be at home again Thou mayest 
spare thyself sneh idle talk's, for it is not on this 
account that I entertain thee, but for fear of Zeus, and 
out of compassion for thee * 

*Thou art over distrustful,' answered U]y8«es, ‘in 
that thou wilt not believe that which 1 have sworn to 
thee with an oath Let us now make a compact If 
Ulysses comes within the time I named, thou shalt 
give me a new garment, but if he fails to arrive, then 
mayest ihou cast me down in>m some high rock as a 
warmng to others ’ 

But Eumaeus replied, ‘That would in truth win 
for me a good reputation I First I take thee into my 
house and entertain thee, and then I lay hands upon 
thee and shed thy blood’ Mritbwhatconfidence should 
I then make my prayer to Zeus ! Speak not again of 
this My men will be here immediately from the field, 
for it is time to get ready the evemng meal.’ 

At this moment they heard the swine returning 
home, making a great noise as they came, and when 
the} had been driven into their sties, the herdsmen 
entered thehut. Enmaeusbaidtothem, ‘Bring hither 
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the best of the boars In honour of our guest we will 
s-icnflce him to the gods, and at the same time make a 
feast for onr-selves This indeed we have a good ngbt 
to do, for we have all the labour of tending the swine, 
and they are consumed by others with whom we have 
no concern ’ 

The men were not loth to obey, and quickly fetched 
in the boar The pious Eumaeus performed the sacri- 
fice in (he accustomed manner, and prayed to the gods 
to hasten the return of his master hen the flesh 
was roasted, he divided it into seven portions, one, for 
the nymphs and the messenger god Hermes he laid m 
the flames that the odour might ascend to the god 
the other six were for himself, his guest, and bis four 
men, the best being given to Ulysses Eumaeus also 
mixed wine and water, and poured it out into wooden 
cups 

When everyone had fimshed, they prepared for 
sleep It was a stormy night, with pouring ram and 
a keen wind blowing Ulysses was afraid of freezing 
in his scanty beggar a clothing, and wished for a mantle 
to cover him , quickly therefore he invented another 
talc, as a means of getting what he wanted 

‘leknow, he begaQ,*that wine is wont to make 
men inclined for speech, Uierefore be not surprised at 
my telhng you a story about Uly«e8 that has just come 
into my mind It wav when we were before Troy, that 
one night Ulysses and Slenclaus conducted a band of 
men to reconnoitre close beneath the city walls, and 
took me with them as third m command There was 
some marshy ground overgrown with weeds, where wt 
lay crouching beneath our shields It was a bitter cold 
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night, with filling snow, and the shields wore soon 
co\ ered with ice The others hid been prudent and 
had tiken warm cloaks with them, but I had scarcely 
anything on but my doublet, and thought I should have 
perished from the cold 

‘ I touched Ulysses, who was lying next to me, and 
said, “The frost will kill me Tool that I am, I have 
come without my mantle” Ulysses whispered back, 
“SUiy still, do not say anything to the others ” Then 
he raised his voice and said atond, “ Friends, the gods 
have warned me by a dream that we are not wise in 
having ventured to this distance from the ships with 
so small a number of men Ixst someone run swiftly 
back to i^gamemnon and bid him send us some help ” 
Immediately one of the men rose np to take the 
message, and as his cloak would have been a hindrance 
to him m running, he left it behind, and I took it, and 
soon became warm Oh I wonld that I were now as 
joung and as well beloved as in those days, then 
should I not now be in danger of freezing with the 
cold!’ 

Eumaeus was delighted with this anecdote of 
Ulysses, and was the more willing to fill in with the 
wishes of his guest, lie said, * Stranger, thou shall 
have a mantle, but m the morning thou must re 
turn it to me, for we are poor folk, and hav c but few 
garments’ He prepared a couch for Uly®«e3 beside 
the hearth, and covered 1 im with a cloak , but as for 
himself, he was accustomed to disregard both wind 
and weather, and fearing that thieves might seek 
to take advantnge of the stormy night, he determined 
to spend it in the cave outside, beside the boars, 
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who were protected only by the dogs He therefore 
hung his sword round his shoulders, wrapped himself 
in a warm mantle, and, with a spear m his hand, went 
out and lay down beside them 

Ulysses rejoiced in his heart to see the devotion of 
the swineherd to the interests of his absent lord 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

illENELAtS SPEEDS HZS DEPABT1>G 60EST. 

All this time, Telemacbus was still at Sparta with 
Piaistnitcs. One night, as he lay awake thinking of 
his father, he suddenly perceived o beantiftjl shining 
form standing beside his couch. It was Athene, and 
she said to him, * It is high time for thee to return to 
Ithaca, and see to thine aflairs, The snitors are lying 
iu wait to kill thee on the sea between Samos and 
Ithaca, but sail thou cautiously, taking another course, 
and so shalb thou escape them. ^S^hen thou hast 
reached the coast of Ithaca, send thy ship forward to 
the city, but go thyself to the swineherd Eumaeus, 
and desire him to acquaint thy mother of thy safe 
return.’ 

As she spoke these words, the goddess vanished, 
and Telemachus resolved to carryout her instructions 
.without delay, though he little guessed the reason for 
which she had hidden him go to the swineherd, namely 
that he might there meet lus father, and consult with 
him as to the best means of attacking the suitors. As 
soon as the morning dawned, he rose from his couch 
and went out to Menelaus, whom he found already 
seated upon the stone bench. Jle told him that his 
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heart was set upon an immediate return to his home, 
and begged the king to hasten his departure Jlenelaus 
would have been glad to detain the son of nis dearest 
friend for a much longer time, but he would not keep 
him against his will, and prepared to speed him on his 
way 

In those days, the affection which a host bore to 
his guest could be tested by the splendour of the gifts 
which he presented to him at parting For Tele- 
machus, Menelaus brought out from his treasure- 
chamber the most beautiful of all his possessions, a 
great silver mixing bowl with golden nms which bad 
once been given to him by a king of Phemcia, and 
Helen chose from among her garments the finest and 
most nchly worked of all , it had been woven by the 
gueen herself, and she gave li to Telemachus to be the 
weddmg-dress of bis future bride 

Presently the chanot xtas standing at the door, and 
when the two young men had taken their places, 
Menelaus held out to them a brimming cup of wme 
from which to drink a parting draught ‘ Farewell ye 
youths,’ he said, * and bear my greetings to the aged 
Nestor, who was ever kmd to me as a father ’ 

Telemachus answered, We will not fail to deliver 
thy message Ah ’ would that I could hope to find 
my father Ulysses at home 1 With what joy would I 
tell him how kindly and heartily thou hast welcomed 
bis son ’ 

Just then an eagle flew by from the right, with a 
great goose in his claws, which he had stolen from the 
farm yard Menelaus felt sure it must bo a token from 
the gods, and Helen^ who was standing beside him^ 
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said, * I will gi\e jou the interpretation of the mc'^vige, 
as the gods haie put it into my licart. As the eagle 
has swooped down from the mountains, bringing sudden 
destruction to the goo<e, so will Ulys-cs return to his 
home, and punish the snitora in like manner At this 
\ciy moment he may lia\c already arrived * 

‘ May 7cu3 grant it I * replied Telemachus jojfiilly 
‘Then will I evu think of thee, 0 queen, as of a 
goddess ’ 

Telemachus and Pisistratna returned by the «ame 
way that they had come lowards the end of the 
second day, when they were ncanng Pylos, Telemachus 
begged bis cotni»anion to let him proceed at once to 
his ship, for his impatience to bo again in Ithaca was 
increasing with every step of tho journey Pisistritus 
knew that this would be a dimppomtmeot to his father, 
who was hoping to entertain the son of Ulysses ns 
before, on his way to Sparta , but be yielded to tho 
entreaties of his fnend and the youths drove straight 
to the shore They parted with pltdgcs on both sides 
of good will and friendship Pisi'tmtus rcturaed to 
Pylos and Telemachu'* after «acnficing a 
ing to Athene took ship for Ithaca. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

EUMAEUS RELATES IDS PAST mSTORT. 

Meanwhile, m the hut of the swineherd, Ulysses and 
Eumaeus, sitting together at their meal one evening, 
fell as usual into talk, and m order to test the hospitality 
of his host, Ulysses said to him, ‘Early to-morrow 
morning will I go into the city, that I may no longer 
continue to be a burden to thee To the queen 1 will 
tell what I know concerning Ulys&es, and then offer my 
services to the suitors, for well enough, thank the gods, 
do I understand how to make myself useful to greit 
lords. I can split wood, roast flesh, carve meat, and 
ponr out wine.' 

‘Is it then to the suitors that thou thinkest of 
going?’ answered Eumaeus. ‘Badly wilt thou fare 
amongst them, — thou little knowest how insolent they 
are. Moreover, they are accustomed to be served by 
those who are very different from thyself, who are 
young, well dressed and well favoured Remain here 
with me j thou art burdensome to no one, and when 
my young master returns, he will give thee a mantle 
and doublet, and will send thee to thy friends ’ 

Uly’ses agreed to this, and added, ‘ If then I am 
to await the return of thy young master, tell me some- 
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thing more of his other’s family The parents of 
Ulysses, are they yet ahve 7 * 

‘ The aged Laertes lives indeed,’ replied Eumaeus, 
‘ but there is nothing that he more ardently desires 
than death, for be is bowed down with sorrow on 
account of his long-lost son, and of his wife who 
died of grief many years ago She was m truth a 
woman to bemoan • When in my early childhood 
I was brought as a slave to this country, she treated 
roe with unfailing kindness as if she had been rather 
a mother than a mistress making no difference between 
myself and her own child who was just of the same 
age "When I was grown up she sent me out into the 
country and here from that time 1 have served her, 
and continue to do so yet ’ 

Ulysses then asked, as if be bad never heard the 
story before, how Eumaeus had become a slave, and 
the swineherd replied, ‘Little did I think when I was 
a child that I should one day have to serve as a slave 
in a strange 1 md I was bom in the island of Syria, 
far, very far from this country, — a land where hunger 
and disease are alike unknown, and where the inhabi- 
tants, when they become old, die a peaceful, sudden 
death 

* My father was the king of the island, and among 
Ills slaves was a Phemcian woman who was my nurse 
When I was a little boy, there came to the island a 
Phenioian ship, bnnging merchandise for sale, and 
amongst the crew my nurse discovered a former friend, 
who told her that her parents were &hU alive, and filled 
her with a great desire to return to her own country 
The ship men promised to take her back with them, 
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bat told her that she must say nothing abont it, nor 
appear to recognise them if she should meet them la 
the streets, but that when they had disposed of their 
wares and were ready to depart, they would send her 
word She had agreed to take me with her, instead 
of passage money, that they might sell me as a slave, 
and promised also to bring anything else of value on 
which she could lay her bands 

‘It was about a year before the sailors had trans 
acted all their business At the end of that time, 
they sent one of their number to my mother with a 
golden necklace, which they ofifered for sale and while 
the waiting women were standing round, admiring and 
handling the beautiful ornament, the sailor who had 
brought it, gave my nurse the «ignal that had been 
agreed upon 

‘ She at once seized me by the hand, and led me 
away as if she were going to take me out for a wilk 
Passing through the hall, she snatched up three of 
the silver goblets that stood upon the table and hid 
them in her dress , then she burned me through the 
streets towards the shore. In the innocence of my 
hedrt I was quite content to go with her to the ship 
and sail away, though as time went on and we got 
farther and farther from the shore, I began to long for 
my father and mother, and cned bitterly. 

‘3fy nurse was not destined, however, to gam 
anything by her treachery, for on the seventh day she 
was seized with illness and fell down dead suddenly 
The sailors threw her corp»c into the sea, and brought 
me to Ithaca, where they sold me to King I^aertes 
It was a Inppy thing for me that I found so kind a 
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master, and if Ulysses \rould but come back and take 
bis rightful place as king of this island, I should have 
no desire to return to my home.’ 

By the time Eumaeus had ended his stoiy it was 
already far on into the night, and he and Ulysses 
retired to real. 
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chapter Xxxtv, 

TOE MECTING OF ULTESiS AhD TELEMACflUS. 

The ship of Telemachua succeeded m avoiding the 
ambush of th»‘ smtors, and came to shore the ne\t 
morning, not far from the dwelbng of Eumaeus Trom 
this place Telemachns bade his companions sail on 
without him into the city, saying thit he would 
himself follow them later, and would then have a 
banquet prepared for them as an acknowledgment of 
their services in accompanying him on his journey. 

The ship pushed off again, and Telemachns went 
forward to the enclosure of Euraaeus. When he came 
near, the dogs perceived his approach and rushed out 
to meet him ; and Ulysses, hearing also the sound of 
footsteps, said to Euinaeus, who was just then preparing 
the morning meal, ‘There is some one at hand who 
seems to be well known to thee, for the dogs do not 
bark, but run to fawn upon him.’ 

As lie spoke, Telcmichus stood m the doorway, 
and with a cry of joy Eumicus let the vessel m which 
ht was mixing the wine fall to the ground, and 
hastening towards his young roaster, kissed his feet 
Olid hands with tears of j<^ * At last,' he exclaimed, 

'thou hast returned, thou the delight of my eyes! I 
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feared lest I should ne\er more behold thee Come 
within, that I maj enjoy thy vi«it to the full Too 
peldom dost thou come out to us herdsmen m the 
country — as if xb were so agreeable to thee to dwell 
among the suitors I * 

Thus 'speaking, he took the spear from the hand of 
his belo\ ed guest, and Tclemachos hastened to enqmre 
conreming his mother ‘She is, alasl even more 
sorrowful than before,’ replied Enmacu^ * All herdajs 
and nights are passed in tears ’ 

Telemacbus now entered Iho hut, and Uljsses rose 
from his «eat to make room for him, but the joung 
man said, * Di turb not thyself, stranger , m tho court- 
yard I shall easily find another scat ’ Tumaeus Tias 
already arranging some skins o\ct a heap of twigs 
to make a comfortable scat for his guest, and ho 
proceeded to busy himself in setting meat, wine and 
bread before him When Telemacbus enquired who 
the stranger was, he answcreil, ‘ He comes fiaim Crete 
He has travelled far and suffered much, I give him 
over into thy hands, that thou inajest provide for him ’ 

Bitterly Telemacbus replied, * How dost thou suppose 
that I can invite him to my house? I am still young, 
and not strong enough to protect him from the insults 
to which he would be exposed If it seems good totlice, 
keep him here, rather I will send him a mantle and 
doublet, and provide food to maintain him that ho 
may not consume tby goods So long as the suitora 
continue m our bouse thcreisnosecuntj n^amstinsult 
and outrage for a friendless iitrangcr such as this man ’ 

Ulysses now spoke I riend ho said ‘it grieves me 
to bear that thou hast m thine bouse uubidden guests 
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who disturb thy peace Canst thou in no wise dis 
possess them? Here I the son of I/lyase« stiJl more 
were I Uljsses himself I wager my head that I would 
not delay to pit myself against them Even should they 
through their overwhelming numbers get the better of 
me I would rather pensh than witness day by day the 
renewal of their evil deeds * 

‘ If thou knewest how many they are,' answered 
Telemachus, ‘ thou wouldst be convinced that the gods 
alone can put an end to them Alas • would that they 
might accomplish it, and that speedily f * He then 
turned to Eumaeus and «aid, ‘ Go into the city without 
delay, and carry word to my mother that I am here, 
but tell her this alone and in secret, for I have many 
foes who seek to take my life ’ 

Eumaeus tied his sandals on to his feet, and set off 
for the city, leaving Ulysses and Telemachus alone in 
the hut The door stood open, and Ulysses presently 
perceived in the court-yard the figure of a tall woman 
beckoning to him, whom he recognised as the goddess 
Athene The dogs were also aware of her pre'ence 
and crouched away, whining, but Telemachus saw no 
thing 

Ulysses went out in obed ence to her gesture, and 
Athene said to him, ‘It is now time for thee to make 
thyself known to thy son and consult with him as to 
how thou majest overcome the suitors I will stand 
by you both in the fight ’ She touched him with her 
golden staff, and in a moment be was again a king in 
appeannee, — tall and stately, with cleir commanding 
eyes, and dressed in the pnneely garments in which he 
bad landed on the island 
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Thus he retDxned into the hnt to Telemachus, who 
was filled with snrpri'e and awe at the change that had 
come over him, and turned away his ejes, saying, 
‘■N\hat IS this? Stranger, then must surely be some 
god Be gracious to me and forbear to harm me, and 
I will honour thee with offerings and duteous gifts ’ 
But Ulysses replied, * No god am I, but thy father, 
for whom thou hast sorrowed so long , ’ and as he spohe 
he embraced his son, while the tears rolled down his 
cheehs 

Telemachus could not however believe him * How,* 
said he, * should any other than a god change himself 
in so marvellous a manner? Bnt now, thou wast a 
miserable old man, and in a moment thou art become 
like unto the gods ' 

With yet more tenderness in his tones, Ulysses made 
answer, ‘Ini am wilt thou look for any other Ulysses, for 
I am he,— who in the twentieth year, after long wan- 
derings, and many toils and suffenngs, have returned 
to my home "^hat thou hast seen is the work of 
Athene, who can as easily turn a king into a beggar, 
as restore the beggar to the appearance of a king * 
After this, Telemachus no longer doubted his happi- 
ness, and the father and son remained long clasped in 
each other’s arms, weeping for sorrow over the past, and 
for joy at finding one another again 

Ulysses told his son how he had been brought to 
Ithaca by the Pheacians, and then desired Telemachns 
to reckon np the number of the siutors, that they might 
consider whether they two would be able alone to over 
come them, or whether it would be necessary to call in 
the aid of others, * 
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Telemachus replied, ‘Much indeed have I heard 
of thy power, and of thy strength and courage, but yet 
their numbers are so great that we alone should never 
be able to make head against thwn. From Duhchium 
there are fifty-two suitors and with them six serving 
men , from Samos twenty four; from Zaoynthus twenty ; 
and of those that belong to Ithaca, there are twelve. 
Therefore it is needful to consider whether thou canSt 
procure us any other help.’ 

With a smile Ulysses made answer, ‘ How thmkest 
thou ? Does it seem to thee that the help of Athene 
and of Father Zeus will suflace, or shall I seek for 
other aid ? ’ 

Telemachus now perceived that he might dismiss 
from his mind all anxiety with regard to the conflict, 
and Ulysses explained to him how he was to act. 
‘ Early to-morrow mormng,* said he, * thou must return 
to the city, and live among the suitors as hitherto. 
Later in the day, Eomaeos shall conduct me thither 
also Should the suitors insult me and lU-treat me, 
should they even drag me along the ground by the feet, 
do not thou interfere } thou mayest indeed endeavour 
to dissuade them, but they will not hear thee, for they 
must fulfil their doom. Keither do thou reveal to 
anyone that I am here, not to l^ertes nor Penelope 
herself , nor must Fumaeus know it as yet ’ 
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CHAPTFR XXXV. 

THE SDITORS MAKE A NEW COTSPIRACV. 

Before this time, the ship of Telemaehns had reached 
the city, aBd immediately a herald was sent to the 
queen, to announce the safe return of her son. He 
reached the palace just at the 'ime moment as Enmaeus, 
who was thus prevented from giving his message in 
private, for the herald made his announcement before 
all the maidens, and as some of them were of the party 
of the suitors, it was not long before they also were 
acquainted with the news 

They were much astonished at hearing it, and went 
out to talk over the matter in secret. First they 
decided to let Antinous know that Telemachus, for 
whom he was lying in wait on the sea, was already in 
Ithaca I but just at that moment they saw his ship 
coming into the harbour, and they all went down to 
the shore to meet him, and consult with him as to 
what should be their next course 

Antmous had neglected no means of making sure 
of his prey All day long, spies had been stationed on 
the mountains, keeping a look-out for the ship of Tele- 
machus, and in the night time Antinous had sailed 
about, scouring the sea mail directions with the utmost 
perseverance, and yet bis designs had failed. It was 

» 2 
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his opinion that it wonld be well to seek out Tele- 
machus, and slay him * Have ye not observed,’ ba 
cned, * that he has lately become qmte audacious, and 
that the people are much less friendly to us than of 
yore ? Now will he oomplain of us to the townsfolk, 
and they will nse up against us and drive us out from 
among them There is nothing for it but that we 
should forestall him , and either in the country where 
he now tames, or else on his way mto the city, wc 
must surpnse and kill him * 

But Amphinomus, who was the most cautious of 
the smtors, spoke against this ‘ My friends,’ he said, 
* if ye are of my mind, ye will forbear to lay hands on 
Telemachus, for a violent and an evil deed it is to slay 
the scion of an ancient stock of kings First let us 
enquire of the gods If they approve the deed, I am 
ready with my own hands to accomplish it, hut shonld 
they refuse their sanction, we must not attempt it ' 
The other smtors declared themselves to be of the same 
opimon, and all returned together to the palace 

From the faithful herald Medon, Penelope soon 
heard of the new conspiracy against the life of her son, 
and she resolved to go down and expostulate with the 
suitors They were sitting in the hall, eating and 
dnnking, when she came and stood in the doorway, and 
addressmg herself to Anlmous, said to him, ‘Thou 
madman * bow const thou think of taking the life of the 
son of Ulysses ? Hast thou never heard, or altogether 
forgotten, that Ulysses once saved thy father from 
death? The people had risen up against him and 
would have taken his life , then he fled to onr house 
and craved the protection of Ulvsaei^ and. ho-my 
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husband — went out and stayed the fury of the mob, and 
saved him In return for this, it seems well to thee to 
consume his goods, and now thou wilt slay his son • ’ 
Antmous was silent, but Eurymachns, the other 
leader of the suitors, answered for him ‘Noble queen,* 
he cned, ‘ fear nothmg ! So long as I live, shall no 
one here lay hands upon thy son. If anyone ventures 
to attempt it, my spear will soon be stained with his 
blood For I remember well, how, when I was a child, 
I used often to sit upon the knees of Ulysses, while he 
gaie me food, and held his cup for me to dnnk, and 
therefore xs Telemachus of all men the dearest to me ’ 
So spoke the treacherous Eurymacbus, bnt in his heart 
he thought only how he might destroy Telemachus His 
words could give no comfort to Penelope, for she knew 
how little they were worth, and sadly she returned to 
her own, room 

Towards ei ening, Eumaeus returned to his home 
stead As he approached, the noble form of Ulysses 
shrank again into the mean appearance of the beggar, 
for Athene had drawn nigh iniisibly and touched him 
with her wand, — and thus Eumaeus found the two that 
he had left, the pnnce and the poor oeggar 

He related how he had reached the palace at the 
same moment as the herald, and how on his way home 
he had seen a ship making for the harbour, bright with 
gleaming shields and weapons, which was no doubt the 
ship of Antmous As he said this, Telemachus looked 
at bis father and smiled unperceived by Eumaeus for 
the thought came to him that there were \ior«e things 
in store for the suitors than this failure of their plans 
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CIIAPTFn XXXVI 

ULYSSES COMES TO TDL PALACE AND IS RECOOMSCD BY 
TOE noUND AIIODS 

TcLEMAcnus rose earlj tlic next morning, and began to 
prepare for his departure to the city He said to 
Eumaeus, ‘I must go without delay to my mother, for 
she will not cease to grieve until she has seen me with 
her own eyes Bring the stranger also into the city, that 
he may beg in the streets and m the p il ice, for in my 
miserable plight I am unable to help others * And 
with the«e words he went away 

When Telemachus entered the pahee, the first to 
see him was the aged Enrycleia who hastened towards 
him ivith tears of joy The other faithful maid servants 
gathered round him aleo, and kissed him on the held 
and shoulders Their exchmations of pleasure brought 
the queen from her chamber, and clasping her sou in 
her arms, she kissed bun over and oier again ‘So 
thou hast m truth returned ’ * she cried ‘ In very deed 
thou art here, ray heart s delight I H'lrdly did I dare 
to hope that I should ever see thee again ’ 

She asked him what news he had heard during his 
travels regarding the fote of his father, and when 
feleniachus told her how the sea god Proteus had 
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assured Menelaus that Ulysses 'vras still alive, though 
detained by a nymph on her island, a hope that all 
might yet be well once more stirred the breast of 
Penelope 

Telemaehus next went to the market-place to speak 
to his travelling companions, and the suitors all came 
round >^iTn and greeted him as if they had been his 
best friends, but he disengaged himself from them, and 
talked only with the old friends of his father 

Ulysses waited till midday in the hut of Eumaeus , 
he feared, he said, to die of cold if he set out early in 
the morning in his scanty clothing, but when the snn 
was high in the heaven, he tied his beggar’s wallet 
round neck, and taking in hxs hand a stout cudgel 
which he found in the hut, he set out, accompanied by 
his host 

On their way, they came to a spring, from which 
the maidens of the city were accustomed to fetch water 
The qiace all round it had been planted by former 
kings of Ttbaca with black poplar trees, which flounsbed 
m the damp sod and cast a cool shade , and upon the 
rock above, an altar had been erected, at which the 
passers by were in the habit of offermg their homage 
to the nymphs of the spring 

At this place, Ulysses and Eumaens fell m with the 
goatherd Melanthia3,whowa3 taking some of his finest 
goats to the city for the feast of the suitors Melan- 
thius was by no means of (he same mmd as Eumaeus, 
for he held with the snitor*, and wished that Ulysses 
might never come back When he saw Etiroaeus and 
the beggar, he mmeiatelj began to tevAe them 
‘Truly,’ hecned, ‘ here is one knave conducting another 
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“ Like goes with like,” as the saying has ih WTiat 
does the scoundrel want m the city? are there not 
enough beggars there already? If the beggar is really 
wiUing to do honest work, let him come to my goat- 
farm and serve as a watchman He might clean out 
the stalls, and strew leaves for the joung goats to he 
upon Then he would get whey to dnnk, and would 
grow fat and strong But of course he will not work 
begging smts him much better He hadbetter beware, 
though of going to the suitors in the palace unless 
he IS ready to have stools flying at bis bead 

As he spoke, he stepped up to Ulysses, and gave 
bm a violent hck upon the hip He thought that 
the beggar would totter to the ground, but Ulysses 
stood firm It would have been easy for him to strike 
the impudent fellow dead with a smgle blow, but he 
controlled his anger, in Order to keep up bis character 
of a beggar 

Eumaeus raised bis hands to the altar above the 
spring, and cned out, ‘ Ob, that the nymphs might 
grant a speedy return to Ulysses * Then would thine 
msolence be dnven out of thee, hlelanthius ! and a 
stop would be put to thy loitering about in the city, 
neglecting the flocks of thy master ’ 

^\ith a contemptnous smile, Melanthius rephed, 
‘ Is it the return of Ulysses for which thou art looking, 
— now m the twentieth year ? I would I were as sure 
that Telemachus had penshed, as I am that his father 
IS long since dead ’ And with these words he went his 
way 

Ulysses and the swmeherd also made their way to 
the city, and found themselves before long, in front of 
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the palace Ulysses concealed his emotion, and made 
as though he saw the home of his youth for the first 
lime He praised and admired the noble pile, and 
added, ‘ There must he many guests in the house, for 
even at this distance I can perceive the odour of roasted 
flesh, and hear the lute which accompanies the song of 
the minstrel ’ 

Presently they saw, lying upon a heap of refuse m 
the court-yard, an aged hound, so weak that he could 
hardly move His name was Argus, and long ago, 
before he went to the war, Ulysses had himself taken 
much pains to trim him, hoping that he would become 
a valuable sporting dog Since then, twenty years had 
passed, but nevertheless the faithful animal recognised 
the voice of his master, he pricked his ears, tned to 
raise his head, and wagged his tail, though slowly and 
feebly Gladly would he have iiawled towards him, 
but for this he was now too weak 

"SMien Ulysses saw how faithfully his old hound 
had remembered him, the tears came into his eyes, 
and he was obliged to turn away, that Eumaeus might 
not observe him Then he said with seeming indiffer 
ence, ‘This must once haie been a good hound IVas 
he trained for the clmse, or only fit to be played with 
m the house ? ' 

‘ He was our best sporting dog,’ ansn ered Eumaeus 
He could hunt out the wild animals from the thickest 
cover, and not easily did they escape him He deserves 
a better fate m his old age but his master is away, 
and the seriant maid** who ought to look after him, 
give themselves no trouble Ho is sick and covered 
with vermin Lot us now enter the hall separately. 
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I will go first, and thou abalt wait a short time, and 
then follow me ’ 

When Ulysses found himself alone in the court- 
yard, he went up to the dog and stood looking at him 
with deep emotion But the joy of seeing his beloved 
^master again was more than, lu his weak condition, the 
faithful creature could bear, and m a few moments be 
n as dead 
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CHAPTER XXXVn. 

OtYSSES AMONG THE StllTORS 

Ulysses now went into the haU, and crouched on his 
own threshold in the guise of a beggar. WTien Tele- 
inachus san him, he took a whole loaf, and as much 
meat as he could bold iq both bands, and desired 
Eumaeus, who was sitting near him, to take it to the 
beggar and hid bun also beg from the snitors Uljsses 
thank'^d him for the bounteous gift, and said, ‘ May 
the gods grant to Telemachus his heart’s desire I * Then 
he laid bis beggar’s walletnpoathe ground, and placing 
the bread and meat upon it, be ate as if he had long 
fasted 

^Vhen the song of the minstrel was at an end, 
Ulysses rose, and going from one to another of the 
suitors, he begged with ontstretched hand, as if he 
were well accnstomed to do «o They all gave him 
something and asked where the strange beggar came 
from, but when Melanthins said, * It is Eumaeus who 
has brought him here,’ Antinous rebuked Eumaeus 
‘ ^Vherefore hast thou brought another beggar,’ he said, 
‘ to add to those we ha^e already ? Is not thy lord’s 
substance snfBcieritly consumed as it is?’ 

But lelemachus answered, ‘The gods forbid that 
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any teggar should be turned a^ay from these doors 
Give him as much as it pleaseth thee, neither my 
mother nor I will grudge it But this is just like 
thee, Antinous — thou art willing enough to feast thy 
'elf, but wouldst not that another should have aught ’ 

Antinous laughed scornfully, and raising the stool 
which was under his feet, ‘If all were to give him as 
much as I, he said, swinging the stool, ‘ we should see 
no more of him m this bouse for at least the next three 
months ' 

Ulysses now came close to him, and said, ‘ Pnend, 
give me something I too have been nch, and have 
had many servants and everything that wealth could 
give me,— and m those days I gave to the poor who 
begged from me But Zeus sent heavy raisfortune to 
oiertahe me, and since then I have been dnien about 
from place to place, suffering many hardships, and now 
I beg my bread, here in Ithaca ’ 

His manly word® offended Antinous, for they seemed 
to imply that he also might some day be reduced to 
misery, and m a harsh voice he bade the beggar begone 
from his table As be turned away, Ulysses said, *11 
from the table of another thou canst not bnng thyself to 
give the least morsel, one may be sure that thou wouldst 
never in thine own house give so much as a gram of salt 
to a beggar ’ 

At this Antinous grew angry, and crying out, ‘It 
shall be the worse for thee that thou darest to revile 
me,’ he threw his stool at Ulysses and hit him in the 
back, on the right shoulder The blow was a powerful 
one, but Ulysses stood as firm, as a rock, and shaking 
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his head in silence, he thought of the reckoning that 
was at band 

The other suitors were filled with horror at the deed 
of Antmous, and one of them said, * It was not well 
done, that thou didst strike the beggar Who knows 
whether he may not be some god ? For often do the 
gods appear in the form of beggars to prove men, 
whether they are hard of heart, or are god-feanng and 
kind to strangers ’ 

Telemachus a as scarcely able to restrain himself, 
but he remembered the instructions of his father, and 
kept aloof, ns though he had nothing to do with him 

Penelope was sitting with her maidens in the 
adjoimng chamber, from which she could see and bear 
all that passed in the hall When Antmous threw the 
foot-stool, she said softly, *Oh that ApoUo might thus 
smite thee with one of his arrows!' and the house- 
dame who was beside her, added, ‘ If our wishes could 
take effect, not one of them would see tomorrow’s 
dawn ’ 

The queen beckoned to Eumaeus to come to her, 
and desired him to bnng m the beggar, for she wished 
to ask him if he had heard anything of Ulysses, since 
he had travelled so much ‘Yea, 0 queen,’ answered 
Eumaeus, * he has indeed much to tell For the last 
three days and three nights he has been in my hut, but 
he has not yet come to an end of the tale of his adven- 
tures And one never grows tired of hearing him , one 
listens as attentively as if it were a singer, who was 
telling the most enchanting stones He has come from 
Crete, and he says lhat be has heard of Ulysses, who 
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tames in the land of the Thesprotians, and is shortlj 
coming home, laden with treasures,’ 

Penelope was filled with joj, and cned, ‘ Oh, if 
Ulysses were to return, what bloody vengeance he wonld 
take upon the suitors ! * At that moment, Telemachus 
gave a loud sneeze in the hall, and the hopes of the 
queen rose high, for among the Greeks it was held to 
be a sure sign that a wish would be fulfilled, if some- 
one sneezed at the moment it was uttered 

Eumaeus went back to Ulysses, and delivered the 
message with which Penelope had charged bun ; but he 
rephed, * I fear the smtois, for when that man ill-treated 
me, neither Telemachus nor any other came forward to 
protect me. Let Penelope restrain her impatience 
until the suitors have gone j then will I tell her every- 
thing she wishes to hear/ 

Eumaeus repeated these words to the queen, and 
then returned home to attend to his swine. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

TI1£ BEGQAB ZRL'S. 

tfLYSSES again sat down upon the threshold, and 
presently there came in from the street a man who 
looked ill-pleased when he saw the place alreadytaken. 
He was a beggar of Ithaca whom the sniters had nick- 
named Ims, because, like the goddess Iris, who conveyed 
the messages of Zeus, he went on all the errands with 
which they commissioned him. He bad grown big 
and stout, and could eat enough for three men, but he 
had no strength nor pluck. The stranger did not look 
likely to be a formidable enemy, so he cried out, ‘ Get 
thee gone from the door, old man, else will I drag 
thee away by the legs. Look round, and thou wilt see 
that the lords in the hall are beckoning to me to let 
thee have a taste of my fists.* 

With bent brows Ulysses answered, *I am doing 
thee no harm, and do not grudge thy going into the 
hall and getting as much as thou canst. On the 
threshold there is room enough for us both. But be- 
ware of provoking me too far, for should the old man 
grow angry, he might handle thee in such a manner 
that thou wonldst forget to pay him back.’ 

|rus thought this was a mere boast, and said boldly, 
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‘ Very well then, gird thee for the fight. I will soon 
give thee some good braises, and knock in thy teeth 
for thee. How dost thoa expect to prosper against a 
younger man ? ’ 

Antinous had heard what passed, and he now cried 
out gaily to the others, ‘Here is a jest such as we 
have never enjoyed before. Inis and the strange beggar 
are challenging one another to fight. W’e will stand 
by, and set them on.’ 

At these words they all rose, laughing, and grouped 
themselves round the two beggars ; and in order to 
induce them to fight with the more zest, Antinous 
decreed a prize for the winner which might well stimu- 
late the ardour of a hungry beggar. Two dainty 
sausages of au enormous size were just then roasting 
before the fire, and of these the winner was to choose 
the best} moreover, he alone in future was to be 
admitted to the feasts of the suitors. 

Ulysses rose, as if reluctantly, from his place, say- 
ing, * An old man most needs be timid when he has 
to fight with a younger than himself, especially when 
he has gone through so much as I have ; but hanger 
compels me to do my best. But swear to me, at least, 
that ye will not help Iras.’ They agreed to this, and 
Ulysses laid aside his clothes and girded hi mself with 
an apron. 

The suitors were astonished to see how powerful 
were his thighs, his shouldera and his breast, and they 
cried out, ‘ Inis, Iras, look at the limbs of the old man; 
thou wilt be an unfortunate Uus, even to the last.’ Ims 
was shaking with fright, and wishing with all his heart 
that he had nevex the otvs Jff 
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spite of the disgrace, he would gladly have drawn back, 
but the servants stripped off bis clothes aud prepared 
him for the fight. 

He looked a piteous object as he stood there, 
trembling in every limb, and Antinoiis chid him. 
‘Thou braggart,’ he safd, ‘art thou afraid of the old 
man ? Thou hadst best puU thyself together, for I 
tell thee that if thou art beaten, I will have thee put 
into a ship and taken to King Echetus the Torturer, 
who will cut off thy nose and ears.’ At \rhich words 
Ims only trembled the more. 

"When the two stood up one against the other, each 
with his right hand raised to strike his adversary, 
nonsulcted. wbetbet be should give Ims such a 
blow as to strike him dead, or should only smite him 
gently, and layhim on the ground. He decided on the 
latter course, for he feared lest otherwise he might 
betray who it was that had been disguised in the rags 
of the beggar. 

They both struck one anotber at the same moment j 
— Irus hit Ulysses on the shoulder with a feeble blow, 
but Ulysses smote Irus on the cheek, breaking his 
jaw-bone ; and he fell upon the ground, howling. The 
suitors nearly died of laughter at the sight. Ulysses 
dragged the cowardly boaster by the feet through the 
court-yard, and propped him up against the wall ; then 
he placed a stick in his hand, and said, * Now thou 
canst keep off the swine and the dogs, but beware of 
presuming again to lord it over other beggars and 
strangers, orit may be still worse for thee the next time.’ 

Then he went quiet!/ bad to bis place, put ca bis 
clothes, and hung his beggar’s scrip round his neck. 

N 
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The nmtoTB came round him, and drant bis heilth 
‘ May the gods grant theo the wish that lies nearest to 
thy heart,* they said, hltle deeming — fools that they 
were — that they were thus drinking death and destruc 
tion to themselves 

Antmous, still laughing, brought him the larger 
of the two sausage**, and Amphinomns gave him two 
loaves, saymg, as he drank his health, ‘ Mayest thou 
prosper, father, and may thy present misery he soon 
exchanged for happiness ’ 

It had not escaped the keen observation of Ulysses 
that Amphmomus was by far the best of the suitors, 
and wishing to warn him of the danger that was at 
hand, he said, * Thou appearest to me to have more 
understanding than the rest, Amphinomus Hear then 
what I have to say We men, id our days of good 
fortune, are apt to foiget what may come to us in the 
way of adversity I too was once a prosperous man, hut 
I let myself he led away to do evil, and thus I fell into 
the miserable condition in which thou seest me Ye 
suitors, in like manner, have fallen into the habit of 
doing evil in this house, and ye think not that Ulysses 
may yet return , bnt I tell you that he will, yea he is 
already close at band Therefore may some god prompt 
thee to leave this bonse in time, for when be comes 
again beneath this roof, it will not be without bloodshed ’ 

Thus Ulysses spoke, and when he had poured out a 
libation to the gods, he drank, and gave back the cup 
to Amphmomus, who went away staggered by the 
warning he bad received, and thinking anxiously about 
the future Yet he could not make up his mind to 
forsake the merry feast m the palace, and be soon 
seated hiras#‘*f a-’-'*'* m his old olace 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

EVEKINO IN THE PALACE. 

It ^aa now evening, and the toaidens came in to light 
up the hall, bringing with them three braziers — ^hnge 
dishes set on standi, in which dry wood was burnt. 
The fire had to be stirred from time to time, and the 
wood renewed whenever it was burnt down. This 
service was usually performed by the maidens, but 
Ulysses said to them, * Go to the queen, and spin beside 
her this evening ; I will attend to the fire, and will not 
weary, even though the suitors should tarry tUl the 
dawn, for I have learnt how to endure.’ 

But the maideus derided him, and the most forward 
of them all, whose name was Melantho, turned a bold 
face to the stranger, and chid him, * Thou hast surely 
lost thy senses,’ she said. * Go rather to some smithy, 
or into the porch of the market-place, and sleep there. 
Thon thinkest thyself a great one, now that thou hast 
got the better of the miserable Irus, hut take heed lest 
a better than he shall come and drive thee from the 
house,’ Jlelautho had been brought up by the queen, 
who treated her like her own daughter, but she repaid 
W. upAb. ww.v. veri. ijAei V/Jn YVe wtcAurs. 

Ulysses looked darklyather, and said in anger, *I will 
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complain of thee to Telemachus, thou shameless one, 
and he will make thee sofiFer for what thou hast said ; ’ 
and at these words the maidens were frightened, and 
left the hall, for they aaw that the beggar intended to 
carry out his threat 

While Ulysses was attending to the fire, Euiymaehas 
noticed the baldness of his head, which was part of the 
beggar-hke appearance that Athene had given him, 
and he mocked at it, to raise a laugh among the rest 
‘ The beggar is worth something in the evening,* he 
said, ‘ for his head shines hke a torch ’ All laughed at 
the rude jest, and Euxymachus continued, ‘Thou 
migfatest make thyself usefnl on my estate and earn 
good wages, but thou art an idle knave who would 
rather live by begging, and Inowest nothing about 
work.’ , 

‘Thou art mistaken, Eurymachus,’ answered 
Ulysses ‘ Formerly I could have laboured from early 
dawn till dark, at cutting grass or ploughing with 
strong ozen, and would not have feared to pit myself 
agamst thee ; then wouldst thou have seen whether 
I knew how to work. Or if war broke out, and I was 
furnished with armour and weapons, thou wouldst have 
found me ever in the foremost rank. Thou thinkest 
thyself a great hero because thou livest here among 
a few men, and they not over mighty. But if Ulysses 
were to come again, these doors, wide as they are, 
would be too narrow for thee to escape into the street.* 

Eurymachus was beside himself with anger at the 
danng speech of the beggar, and taking up his stool, 
he threw it at him with all his might. Illysses had 
just tune to crouch behind the knees of Amphinomus, 
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and the stool hit a poor cup-bearer who was coming in 
at that moment with a goblet full of wine It struch 
him on the right hand and he dropped the goblet witt 
a cry of pain, and fell backwards to the ground 

Then a great tumult arose, and one of the suitors 
said, ‘ Would that the stranger had broken his neck 
before he came here. Now there is continual strife 
and anger, and how can we have any enjoyment of the 
feast?’ Amphmomus advised them to pour out the 
last draught of wine and then go home, and to this 
they agreed Soon the hall was deserted by the smtors, 
and Ulysses and Telemachus were left alone. 

As soon as the suitors were goue, Ulysses said to 
his son that they must at once take the opportunity of 
removing from the hall the helmets, shields, and coats 
of mail that had bung there for many long years He 
told him to put them in a chamber in the upper storey, 
so that on the ne2± day, when the hght with the suitors 
should take place, they might not find arms standing 
ready for their use, and thus gain an undue advantage 

He considered however that the absence of the 
arms might excite the suspicions of the suitors, and he 
instructed Telemachus what to do m case they should 
notice that they were gone * Thou mustdeceive them,' 
he told him, * and say, “ Out of the smoke have I 
removed them, because they are becoming black from 
the smoke of the hearth , and moreover, I fear lest, 
should there at any tune anse stnfe among you, ye 
might do one another an injury, for steel ever draws 
men to its u'e ” ' 

In order that none of the unfaithful maid- servants, 
might <ee where the arms were being hidden and tell 
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the suitors, Teletnachua called in the aged Eurycleia, 
md bade her fasten the doors that shut off the inner 
part of the house Then the father and son loaded 
themselves Tnth as many arms as they could carry, and 
passed into a dark passage which led from the hall to 
the upper storey 

As they went, the whole place became suddenly 
bright, and Telemachos cried out m astoni'shment, 
‘ What a wonder is this ’ I can see the walls, the 
pillars and the beams quite clearly, as if a flame were 
burning to give us light This must be the work of 
some god ’ 

Ulysses answered, ‘Hold thy peace, my son, and 
question nothing To ways like this do the gods bnng 
help to men ’ 

^lien all the arms had been carried away, Tele- 
niachua went to his sleepmg-chamber , but Ulysses 
waited in tbe ball to see the queen, who wished to hear 
what he had to tell concemmg her husband 
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CHAPTER XL. 

PENELOPE CONVERSES WITH TIIE CTRANOER. 

Ulysses had not to wnit long, for almost immediately 
Penelope came into the hall and seated herself on a 
chair near the fire , a stool was placed aI<o for the 
stranger beside the hearth, and when he had taken his 
seat, she asked him who he was and whence he bad 
come. 

Uly8«e3 replied, *I aflJ the brother of Idomenens 
the king of Crete Idomenens went to Troy to jom in 
the war, but I remained at home, and thus it happened 
that 1 once received thy bnsband os on honoured guest 
m my house As he was on his way to Troy, his ships 
were driven on to our coast, and he came into the city 
and stayed with me twelve days, while the storm con- 
tinued to rage When he departed, I gave him food 
and nine to take with bun to the ships.’ 

The tears of Penelope fell fast at the remembrance 
of the time when her bnsband had left her to go to the 
war, and Ulysses longed to comfort her, bnfc he re- 
strained hmi«elf, and his eyes remained ns hard 
and unmoved as though they were made of hom or 
iron When the queen bad recovered herself, she said, 
‘’(f thou did^t in truth entertain my bnsband in thy 
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house, tell me of what *?orfc were the clothes he wore, 
and whom he had with him for companions ’ 

‘It IS hard to remonber after so long a time,* 
answered Ulysses, ‘ but I will tell thee as far as I can 
Ulysses wore a purple mantle, fastened with a golden 
clasp which was fashioned m the form of a dog hoMing 
in hi8 fore-paws a hunted fawn , and so marvellously 
was it WToughl that they seemed both to be alive,— 
the hound seizing the fawn with firm grip, and the 
fawn writhingand struggling to get free. Beneath the 
mantle, Ulysses wore a doublet so fine and smooth that 
It glistened like the sun He had with him a herald of 
whom he was especially fond, an old man with a fresh 
oolourand abundance of hair,— his name was Eurybates * 

As Penelope recognised *he tokens one by one, she 
bowed her head in assent, and when be had ended, she 
said, ‘Even before I had 'heard these things I was 
moved with compassion for thee, stranger, hut now will 
I have thee cared for m my bouse as an honoured guest, 
so far as it lies in my power to do so The clothes 
that I gave to UlyE«eH before bis depirturc were the 
very same that thou bast described, and the clasp I 
m}self fastened to his cloak. Woe is me, that I shall 
never again see him I ’ 

Ulysses answered, ‘Let not hope depart from 
thy breast, 0 queen ! I tell thee truly that he will 
shortly be here, — in the hnd of the Thesprotians I 
heard it llis ships Indeed he has lost, his companions 
have penshed, and he himself has escaped only by 
swimming through the stormy sea to the land of the 
Pheaenns, hut there he was kindly received and loaded 
With rich presents, and the king of the TUc«protnns 
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swore to me that the ship was already put out to sea in 
which he was to return home He had but gone to 
Dodona to li«ten to the rustling of the sacred Oak, and 
take counsel of the gods as to whether he should return 
openly or m secret Fearnot to believe my words — by 
the time this month is at an end and the next begins, 
he will be here ’ 

Penelope now ordered her maidens to prepare a 
warm bath^ m which to wash the feet of the stranger 
Ulysses, however, said that he would not be waited on 
by the young maidens, but that if there were some 
aged woman, who like himself had hved through a long 
and toilsome lifetime, ho would gladly accept this 
service of her 

To which Penelope made answer, * If thou wilt, the 
aged Eurycleia shall wash thy feet, who bore ray hua 
band in her arms when he was a child hlake ready 
the bath for him, Eurycleia Ulysses too may have 
grown grey before his time, through adversity, even as 
this stranger ! ’ 

All the time that Ulysses was speakmg with her 
mistress, Eurycleia had listened with tears in her eyes, 
and as she looked at the stranger, it seemed to her that 
he bore a surprising resemblance to her beloved master 
She was therefore rejoiced to wash his feet, and 
hastened to fetch the hath and the water But while 
she was gone, Ulysses remembered that m bathing him 
she might recognise the scar of a wound which he had 
received when he was a boy, and thus discover who he 
was, and he pushed back his stool further into the 
darkness 
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CHAPTER XLI. 

THE BOAR HCNT OV MOUNT PAIl'«AS3U3. 

Lo'iQ years before this time, when Ulysses was but a 
new-born infant, it happened that his grandfather 
Autolycus came on a visit to Ithaca, and Eurycleia, the 
muse, laid the child on his lap and begged him to give 
it a name After pondering a httle, Antolycns said 
to the parents, ‘ Name the boy Ulysses, and when he 
18 grown up, send him to me, and I will give him a 
goodly present ’ 

Accordingly when Ulysses w ^3 grown up, his parents 
sent him on a visit to his kinsfolk, who lued far away 
from Ithaca He was very kindly received by his 
grandparents and their sons, and they all tried to give 
him as much pleasure as they could during his stiy 
with them 

The young Ulyssea delighted in hunting, and his 
uncles took him with them to the forests of Mount 
Parnassus, which formed part of the domain of his 
grandfather. They took also sporting-dogs which were 
trained to mn down the game, and soon they heard 
them barking violently from the midst of a densely 
thick coier. Then the boaters knew that the dogs 
must have tracked some wild beast to bis hir, and 
thcm.'»iilv<yi with.thair tAwunla 
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llie cover, in readiness to receive him when he should 
rnah forward towards them 

For a few moments they waited with beating 
hearts, and then a mighty buar dashed out from the 
thicket, with eyes like burning coals, and bristles 
standing erect Ulysse* was no coward, and sponging 
forward, he aimed at the fnnous animal with his 
spear, but the boar was qmcker than he, and in a 
moment he had tom open his leg, inflicting a deep 
wound jnst above the knee Ulys'es would not how- 
ever give irv, and he hurled his spear at his enemy with 
such force that the point went m at the side and pas'sed 
right through his body Immediately the great beast 
fell to the ground with a groan, smitten to death 
The companions of Ulysses examined his wound, 
and found that only the flesh was tom away, — the bone 
was nninjoied They staunched the blood and laid 
cooling herbs upon the place, and then earned the 
boy hack to his grandfather on a litter made of willow 
twigs hastily woien together 

Ulysses remained with his grandparents until his 
wound was quite healed and then returned home with 
the goodly present that had been promised him But 
never, to the end of his life, did he lose the scar of the 
wound that he had received 
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CIFAPTER XJ.ir 

OLYSSES 13 RECOGNISED BY FDRYCLEIA. 

Ihe nged Eorycleia brought m the bath, and began 
to w ish the feet and legs of the stranger, but when 
she touched the scar, she remained for a moment 
motionless and dumb viith, astonishment, and then cried 
out, in an ecstasy of joy, ‘ Thou art Ulysses ! By the 
scar I know thee 1 * 

She would have imparted the joyful news to the 
queen, hut Ulysses instantly covered her lips with his 
hand and said, ‘ Mother, thou didst carry me m thine 
arms when I was a child, be not now the means of my 
undoing Be silent, and let no one know that 1 am in 
theTiouse 

‘ Thou mayest trust me,’ replied Eurycleia below 
her breath ‘ I will be o5 dumb as a stone, or a piece 
of iron.’ • 

Penelope might easily have heard the first delighted 
exclamation of the old nurse, but Athene had distracted 
her mind, so that she perceived nothing In her surpnse 
at discovering Ulysses, Unrydeia had dropped the foot 
which she was holding, and this hit the side of the bath 
and overturned it, spilling the water all over the ground 
She nowfetched some more water, to finish her work , and 
Ulysses could feel her hands trembbng for joy as she 
TOfehS-d. blA lU32.b.iv 
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As soon as she bad finished, Ulysses turned back 
towards the hearth, and Penelope, rousing herself from 
her musings over the past, thus addressed him; 

‘ Stranger,’ she said, ‘ I will relate to thee a dream that 
came to me last night, and thou shalt tell me the 
interpretation of it. There ore twenty geese in my 
house, and I take pleasure in watching them as they 
eat their food from the trough. Now I dreamt that 
there came from the mountains a great eagle, who 
broke all their necks one after the other, and laid them 
dead upon the ground, after which he soared up into 
the air again. And while I lay and wept over my loss, 
the eagle came back and salon thereof, and said to me, 

“ Mourn not, for this is no mere dream, but the truth, 
as thou wilt quickly know. The geese are the suitors, 
and I am thy husband who comes to destroy them, one 
and all.” Thus spoke the eagle, and I awoke and looked 
for the geese -there they flood at their trough as 
usual, not one was missing.’ 

With a smile Ulysses replied, * Why dost thou seek 
for any further interpretation? Ulysses has himself 
explained thy dream to thee. * He will in truth appear 
and destroy the suitors, giving them over to death. 
Not one of them will be left to disturb thy peace.’ 

But Penelope shook her bead, and said, ‘All dreams 
are not alike fulfilled, for there are two gates out of 
which they proceed, the one of horn and the other of 
Ivory. Those that come through the gate of ivory do 
but mock men ; but the others that proceed from the 
gate of horn, to them should mortals give heed. My 
dream, I know, alas I is of those that will never be 
fulfilled, and therefore will I no longer suffer the 
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suitors to consume the goods of my son I ha^e re 
solved what to do, and to-morrow shall be the ill- 
fated day on which 1 will separate myself from the 
house of Ulysses I will challenge the suitors to mate 
trial of a feat of strength of which my husband was 
master In the chamber above is bis bow , no one 
could stretch the string over it so easily as he, and 
when he had placed twelve iron ares m a row, be could 
shoot an arrow straight through the handles of all 
without missing one To that one then of the smtora 
who with greatest ease can string the bow and shoot 
through the axe handles, will I give my hand and let 
him lead me to his house as a bnde Bdt of the 
house of Ulysses will I nevertheless still tbmh con- 
tinually, yea, even in my dreams ’ 

^ Do even as thou hast said, 0 queen 1 * replied the 
stranger, ‘and delay not, for before the suitors can 
string the bow and perform the feat of skill, Ulysses 
himself will have returned to his home * 

They had talked until it was now quite late, and 
Penelope rose from her seat to go to her sleeping- 
chamber She would have had a soft bed prepared for 
the stranger, as for an honoured guest, but Ulysses 
refused, saying, ‘Since I left Crete and hav® been 
the butt of misfortnne, I have not cared to sleep m 
any comfortable bed, I wiU make for myself a couch 
Upon the ground ’ 

He went out into the corridor, and spread upon 
the ground some fleeces with an oi skin over* them j 
upon these he laid himself down, and the house dame 
came and threw over him a warm covermg 
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THE HERDSMAN PHILOETIDP 

Bdt Ulysses conld not sleep, for his mind vras filled with 
agitating thoughts Fteree anger took possession of 
hi 3 breast as he dwelt upon the outrages of the smtora 
and the sufferings of his wife, and ogam he was filled 
with aniiety as he considered the danger of the coming 
conflict and all that might follow 

He was to«sjng restlessly from side to side, when 
suddenly the goddess Athene stood before him, end 
Slid, ‘“Why art thou thus wakeful, tJlysies, filled with 
unquiet thoughts? Is not this thy house for which 
thou hast so long yearned? and here is thy wife, and 
a son such as any father might wish for * 

‘Truly hast thou spoken,’ replied Ulysses, ‘but 
how shall I get the better of this host of suitors? and 
even should I succeed in this, how can I hope to escape 
the vengeance of their kinsmen ?’ 

‘ Slany a one in his time of need can look for help 
only to a mortal like him«elf,*wa3 the answer of Athene, 
‘ bnt thou hast a goddess for thy protector If thou 
wert styrounded by fifty host«, yet conldst thou with 
my assistance get the belter of them all ’ TlVifh the'?e 
words she disappeared, leaving Uljs'es inspired with 
fresh conmge, and he soon became calm and fell asleep 
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Early in the morning, however, he was iwakened 
by the loud weeping of Penelope , he could hear it so 
distinctly, that for a moment, before he was well awake, 
he thought she was beside his bed He sprang up and 
raised his hands to Zeus, praying thus ‘Father Zeus, 
if ye gods are indeed purposed to put an end to these 
my sufferings, send me here in the house some word of 
good omeu, and let i sign appear from heaven ’ 

Scarcely had Ulysses ended his prayer when there 
came a sound of rolling thunder This was the sign 
for which he had prayed, and he rejoiced to know that 
he had been heard Neither was there wanting a word 
of encouragemeDt from human lips In the adjoimog 
room, the hand mill had been at work all night, grind 
mg flour for the feast of the suitors on the following 
day Twelve women had to perform this Jabonr, end 
all but cue had now finished their work The weakest 
of them, however, still remained , she had not as yet 
been able to get through the ta«>k assigned to her 

“When she heard the thunder, ahe paused from her 
work for a moment, and said, * 0 Father Zeus, thy 
thimder peals, though there is no cloud to be seen in 
the sky , this must surely be for a sign to some mortal 
who has prayed to thee in his distress Oh, grant to 
me also the fulfilment of my prayer, and may this 
be the last meal which the suitors shall eat in this 
bouse, that I may no longer have to toil on their 
behalf!’ Ulysses heard what she said, and rejoiced 
the more, knowing that the gods were minded to help 
him 

On this day, the citizens were to celebrate a feast 
ID honodf of Apollo, and the greater number of them 
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ffent out to a eacred grove beyond the city, to sacrifice 
to the god. The suitors preferred hovever to feast as 
usual in the house of Ulysses, and all the morning the 
serving-maids and serving-men vere busy preparing for 
their reception. The maidens swept the floor of the 
hall, placed white coverings upon the seats, wiped the 
tables with damp sponges, cleansed the cups and mixing- 
bowls, and as many as twenty of them were sent to the 
spring to fetch the water that would be needed for the 
day. Then the men-servants of the suitors made their 
appearance, and employed themselves in splitting great 
quantities of wood ; for the fire at which the meat was 
to be roasted for so many guests would need to be kept 
well supplied. 

Ulysses went out unto the court-yard, and saw the 
herdsmen bringing in the aoimals which they hod to 
provide every day for the feast of the suitors. The 
first to arrive was Eumaeus, who greeted him heartily, 
well pleased to see him again. Then the spiteful goat- 
herd Melanthins appeared, and again gave vent to his 
dislike of the stranger, saying angrily, *Art thou still 
about here, hardening the house with thine unwished- 
for presence ? "We two will not take leave one of the 
other without coming to blows, for tbou tarriest here 
as if there were no other banquet to which thon 
mightest betake thyself in order to beg.’ But Ulysses 
turned away from hjm, and made no reply. • 

A third to arrive vas Fbiloetins, a herdsman from 
the mainland, who had come across the sea, bringing 
some of his cattle and goats to be slaughtered. The 
stranger whom he saw standing by Eumaeus, aroused 
]iis interest, and he asked the swineherd, ‘ "WTio is this 

9 
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unhappy man? Venly he has the appearance of i 
king Ye gods 1 men harp indeed enough of sorroir 
when even kings can be reduced to such misery I ’ 

He stretched out his hand kindly to Ulysses, and 
said, * May fortune again smile upon thee, notwith- 
standing that thou art now in evil case 1 As I look on 
thee, I cannot but think of Ulysses, and my eyes are 
filled with tears, for I fear lest he too may now be 
wandering in the garb of a beggar, even if he is not 
altogether cut off from the light of the sun If indeed 
he has already reached the Iiand of the Dead, then it 
IS so much the worse for me 

*1 was still young when he placed me in charge 
of hi8 fiocks upon the mainland, and now they are so 
prosperous that there is nothing more to desire let I 
can take no pleasure in them, for they profit none but 
the suitors, who, Imng m the palace and gorgmg them 
selves with food and wme, dishonour the son of my 
master and fear not the wrath of the gods Often 
have I turned it over in my mind whether I would not 
rather leave the country and go to some other king, for 
life here is no longer to be endured, — but then I hope 
again that my beloved master may yet come back, and 
requite the evil deeds of the suitors * 

Ulysses rejoiced with all his heart at the faithful- 
ness of PhiloetiuB, and 'aid, ‘ Do not abandon hope 
Ulysses will yet return and punish the suitors 1 ea, 
before thou hast left the palace, will he be here ’ 

‘ Should that be the case, 0 friend,’ returned the 
other with gleaming eyra, * thou shall see whether there 
yet remains any strength in my arms ! ’ Then,Taisinghi3 
hands, prayed aloud to the gods to hasten thecoming 
of Vi « noH omieo Vt n to rot rn tc nil oo 1 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 

THE WARNING OF THE SOOTHSAYER 

Before coming to the feast, the emtors assembled 
in a lonely mace to enquire of the gods whether they 
would succeed m their design against the life of Tele- 
Toachus The omen was ■unfayouiable An eagle flew 
by above their heads, not £rom the right side, hnt from 
the left, and this was a sign of coming enl Then 
said Amphmomns, * Ye see that the gods are opposed 
to the undertaking j we must give it up * The rest 
agreed j and presently they returned to the palace, and 
seated themselves at the banquet 

When the feast began, Telemachus told the servants 
to place a stool for the stranger upon the threshold, 
and said aloud, so that the suitors might hear, * Sit thou 
there, eat and dnnk, even as we do Be not afraid 
of any insult or ill treatment, for I will protect thee 
This IS no house that is common alike to all , it belongs 
to my father Ulysses and to me Restrain yourselves, 
ye suitors, from unseemly conduct, and a\ oid all strife ’ 
The suitors bit their lips in silence , gladly would 
they have punished Telemachus for speaking so 
courageouslj , but they were afraid, remembering the 
unfavourable omen • 

o % 
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^Tien the meat waa served round, Uljsses received 
hi 8 share like the rest, and nte it, sitting quietly m his 
place. But the meal was not to pass without farther 
iDsnlh One of the snitors, a man named Ctesippus, 
was annoyed that the beggar should he served just like 
himself, and he thought it well to make an offensive 
jest ‘ My friends,’ he said, * it is quite right that the 
guests of Telemachus should take their share of all 
that we have I will also give something to the 
stranger, and perhaps he may find among the menials 
someone lower than himself on whom he can m turn 
bestow It as a stranger’s present.’ 

He had just then stripped the meat from an oi’s 
foot and placed the bone m a basket which stood on 
the table for this purpose , and he now took the bone 
and fiung it at Ulysses It did not hit him however, 
for Ulysses turned aside hu> head, and the bone went 
past him and struck the wall 

Telemachus felt lus blood boil, and he said, ‘ Truly 
it 18 well for thee, Ctesippus, that iboa didst not hit 
the stranger, otherwise would my spear have gone 
through thy body, and instead of a wedding feast, thy 
father would have had to prepare for thee a funeral 
banquet. Bather would I be smitten to death by you 
suitors, than endure any longer to see my guests ill 
treated, and allow you to gO to any lengths to which 
your msolence may prompt you,’ 

At the same moment Athene wrought a sign, fore^ 
shadowing the approaching destruction of the suitors 
Against their will, their feces were all distorted with 
immoderate laughter, and the meat which they were 
shout to raise to their mouths looked as if it had 
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dipped in blood, — but they themselves knew nothing 
of this, only the others saw it. 

Now there was a stranger in the hall who belonged 
to a family of sootheayers , he had come to Telemachns 
to beg for his protection, for he had been driven from 
his home To his senses, which were keener than those 
of ordmary men, other signs of horror soon became 
apparent, and he cried aloud, * Ye unhappy men, what 
IS this that I see hanging^ over yon ? Your beads and 
limbs are wrapped in darkness , 1 hear yon lamenting , 
the tears stream down your cheeks , all the walls are 
dnpping with blood The door and the court-yard are 
crowded with shadows hnnying to the Lower World , 
the sun has disappeared from the heavens , darkness is 
spread all around * 

The suitors had no foreboding that death and 
destruction were awaiting them, and at these words 
they only laughed * The stranger has lost his senses, 
cned Eurymachus *Up, one of you, and help him 
to the door, lead him moreover carefully to the 
market-place, for her© he can see nothing but 
darkness ’ 

But the seer answered, ‘I need no one to lead me 
I have sound eyes and ears and feet, and my thoughts 
are as clear as ever they were But, unaccompamed, 
will I get me away, for I see evil approaching which 
none of you shall escape * With these words he left 
the hall and the house 

When he was gone, the suitors began to tease 
Telemachus, and one of them said, * Thou art out of 
luck with thy guests, Telemachus , one of them is an 
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idle beggar, a sluggard who cares for nothing but eat- 
ing and drinking; and the other is pleased to amuse 
himself with plajing the seer. Thou wouldst do better 
to ship them both off and sell them as slaves, then 
raightest thou at least gain something by them.* 
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ClfAPTER XLV. 

ULiSSIS MiKES IDMSELF KNOWN TO EUilAEOS 
PHTLOCTIDS. 

this vma goiDg on, Uljf'ses saw Eumaeus and 
Philoetias leare the hall. He followed them into the 
court-jard and said to them, * If perchance some god 
were suddenly to bring Ulysses to his home, what 
course would ye take? Would ye side with your 
master, or with the suitors ? * 

With beaming faces they replied that they would 
stand by their master with all their heart and with all 
their strength. Then said Ulysses, ‘ Look at me, for 
I am he, your master. I am Ulysses, who in the 
twentieth year have come again to my home. I have 
proved you to be faithful servants who have looked 
and longed for my return, and ye shall not fail of your 
reward ; if with the help of the gods I overcome the 
suitors, ye shall both be as dear to me as if ye were the 
brothers of Telemachns. And that there may be no 
doubt that I am indeed Ulysses, see here the scar of 
the wound which the boar once dealt me when I was 
visiting my grandfather.' 

The two herdsmen were deeply moved, and threw 
themselves upon their master, embracing his face and 
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hands with tnmultaous joy Ulysses al«o gave ex- 
pression to the warm aSection he felt for thens, bnt 
fearing lest they should be seen talking together, he 
hastily told them what they must do 

He desired them not to appear to know anything, 
lest they should rouse the suspicion of some one who 
might warn the smtors He also assigned a task to 
each of them To Eumaeos he said, ‘ Bring me the 
bow when I ask for it, and then go and tell the women 
to fasten the doors that shut off their apartments from 
the hall, and to remain qmetly at their work, even 
though they hear sounds of tumult and groaning’ 
Then turning to Phdoetios, * At the same moment,’ he 
added, 'most thou go oat into the coQrt>yard, and bar 
the door, that no one may be able to force an entrance 
from the street ’ 

After this, they returned separately to the hall, 
first Ulysses, and then the two herdsmen, one by one 
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CHAPTER XI.VI. 

TUB BOW OF ULYSSES. 

While the euitora were feasting in the hall, Penelope 
had gone with two of her naaidens to the upper cham- 
ber, where all the most valued possessions of the house 
of tJlysses were stored. Here were chests full of beau- 
tiful garments, and precious vessels in abundance, of 
gold and bronze, which had been received as presents 
from strangers, and were put hy, ready to be given 
again in like manner. Here too was the great bow of 
Ulysses. 

It had been given to bim by a famous archer who 
himself inherited it from great men long since dead, 
and Ulysses bad set great store by it, and never took it 
with him when he went away to war, bnt only used it 
at home for performing feats of strength and ekill in 
archery. It was kept in the upper chamber, in a 
wooden case, which hung from a nail in the wall. 

Penelope took down the case, and, seating herself, 
she opened it, and her tears fell as she looked at the 
bow, which reminded her of the happy time long ago 
when her husband was by herside. Presently however 
she checked herself, and went down to the hall, carrying 
Ihehownijd the quiver frjH oSiUTvws, wbiisi 
followed w’ith twelve ares for the trial of skill. 
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The suitors were nstonishcd when they saw the 
queen standing in the doorway with the how in her 
hand, and all were silent She said to them, * I’e sue 
for me, and will that I should choose one of you for roy 
husband. Very well then, prove to me which is the 
best man among you Whichever of you can the mo't 
easily stretch the string over Ibis how which Ulysses 
loved to use, and shoot his arrow without fail through 
the handles of the twel\ c axes, him will I accept ns my 
husband, and will accompany to his house.* 

She gave the bow and arrows, as sho spoke, to 
Cumaeus, and told him to take them to the suitors. 
At the Sight of the favountc bow of their master, both 
he and Fhiloetius were constrained to weep, but 
Antinous spoke roughly to them, saying, ‘ ^^^ly do ye 
thus weep, making the heart of the queen heavier than 
it 13 already? Either cease to behave like women, or 
else leave the hall.' Then turning to the smtors he 
added, ‘ "We wall all make trial of the bow, but it will 
be no easy matter to stretch the stnug across it. 2fot 
eveiy man can do as Ulysses did,’ But in his heart be 
hoped that he himself would succeed. 

Which was the harder, to stretch the string overihe 
bow, or to shoot straight through all the twelve aie- 
haudles, it is difficult to say j both alike were feats only 
to be accomplished by a master hand. In those days ifc 
was customary, if a bow were not going to be used for 
some tune, to unfasten one end of the string in order 
to save the strain upon it, and when the how was 
again needed, it was necessary to bend it down, and at 
the same time stretch the string, until the loop at the 
end had caught the hook at the extremity of the how. 
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The stronger the bow, the harder it was to bend, and 
the bow of Ulysses was of quite exceptional strength 
"While the suitors were looking at the bow, Tele- 
machus said, 'I Vionder at myself My dear mother 
speaks of for«akmg the hou^e, and yet this causes me 
no sadness Truly some god must have robbed me of 
my wits But let me first myself make tna! of the 
bow If I am able to shoot even as my father, then 
can I al'O protect his house ' 

As he spoke, he laid aside his sword and mantle, 
and began to prepare the hall for the contest. In order 
that the axes imght he placed correctly, he first drew a 
narrow straight line from the door to the opposite wall, 
and along this line dug a trench in which to set them 
The floor of the hall was not of wood, but was simply 
made of earth well flattened down. 

Telemachus placed the axes m the trench at equal 
distances, and stamped down the earth round them, 
that they might stand securely When hebad fimshed, 
he took the how and tried to string it. Three times he 
put forth bis utmost strength, and each tune he came 
a little nearer to success The fourth time he nught 
have done it, but his father beckoned to him to try no 
more, and Telemachus put down the bow, saying to the 
smtors that he was too weak to bend it. He asked if 
either of them would undertake to do better, and An- 
tinous said that they should all try their luck, one by 
one, in the order in which the wine was passed round 
The first of the suitors who made the attempt, 
qmckly perceived that he would never be able to stnng 
the bow, and said despondingly, * There is not one of 
us but will have to go eLewhere in search of a wife ' 
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Cat Antfooua upbraided bim, and replied that 
though he might be too weak, there were better men 
than ho among the suitors, who would not fail to accom- 
plish the task. Ho thought it well, nevertheless, to bid 
Melanthina kindle a fire and fetch a ball of lard, with 
which to grease the bow and make it more pliable. 
After this, one suitor after another made trial of the 
bow, putting forth his utmost strength, but all in vain. 
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CHAPTER XLVII. 

ULYSSES MAKES TRIAL OF THE BOW. ^ 

By this time the bow had almost gone the whole 
round of the suitors ; all hut Eurjmachns and An- 
tinous had tried in vain to string it. It was now the 
turn of EuiTmachus, who greased it carefully, turning 
it round and round before the fire, and then with a 
mighty effort tried his utmost to bend it ; but he soon 
perceived that the bride was not for him. In deep 
mortification he cried aloud,* It is not the loss of the 
marriage that I chiefly mourn# for there are many other 
women in the cities of Greece, but because the people 
will say that the suitors are far from being able to ac- 
complish that which TTlysses did — this it is that vexes 
me the most.’ 

Antmoiis had also begun to lose confidence, and he 
said, * This is not a good day for the trial. To-day the 
citixens are making a feast to Apollo, and who could 
expect to have success with the how on the day sacred 
to the archer-god ? To-morrow let us oflfer sacrifices to 
him, and then renew the contest. Now is the time for 
eating and drinking.’ To this all the snitors agreed, 
and they sat down again, to the tables, tbe servants 
bringing them food and wine, 
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Then Ulysses rose, and said, ‘‘With jonr leave, jc 
suitors, as ye have for this day given over the contest, 
I will venture to make trial of the bow I would fain 
see how much there yet rcmaios to me of my former 
strength * 

At this Antmous was much annoyed, and he said, 
‘ Thou shameless man, is it not enough honour for thee 
to sit among ua as a guest and be permitted to listen 
to our talk, — a privilege granted to no other— and now 
wilt thou make trial of the bow ? Thy words proceed 
from fulness of wine If thou shouldst succeed in 
bending the bow, we would send thee, I swear, to the 
cruel king Echetus, who would maim and torture thee. 
Bemain thou quiet, eat and dnsk, nnd think not to 
thjseK against, yovmget men ’ 

But Penelope, who was already interested in tne 
stranger, interposed and said, * Dost thou thml, Anti 
nous, that if the stranger were to succeed with the bow, 
I should take him as my husband 7 ’ 

‘That is not what w© fear, 0 queen,’ returned 
Eurymachus, ‘but it would b© an endless disgrace to 
us if it were to be said among the people that a stray 
beggar had accomplished that which the suitors were 
unable to perform * 

But the queen replied, ‘Tour reputation is not 
such that ye need be co much concerned to preserve it 
unblemished The stranger is now indeed in pitiful 
case, but he has the air of belongmg to noble kindred 
Pass over to him the bow If he is able to stnng 
it, I will give him a mantle and doublet, and also a 
sword and spear, and will send him away m 8 ship, 
whither-oever he will * 
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Then said Telemachns, ‘With regard to the bow, 
I alone shall decide, and if I choose to give it to the 
stranger, there is no one here who hag a right to hinder 
me. But thon, dear mother, go away to thy distaff, and 
keep thy maidens employed at their work I will 
settle what is to be done about the bow ’ Penelope was 
filled with astomshment at the rc^olnte speech of her 
son, and she did as he desired 

Eumaeus took up the bow, and was about to carry 
it past the suitors to give it to the beggar, but they 
called out to him, ‘If thou doest that, we will kill thee, 
and throw thee to thine own dogs to devour ’ Eumaeus 
became alarmed and put down the bow again ; but on 
the other band, Telemachns cned out, ‘ If thou doest it 
not, I will hunt thee out of the house * 

Thus threatened on both sides, Eumaeus remem- 
bered his duty, and gave the bow and qmverto Ulysses 
Then he went to Euiycleia, and told her that Tele- 
machus desired that the doors leading from the hall to 
the women’s chambers should be shut. At the same 
time Philoetius went out into the court-yard and barred 
the gate ; and then they both returned to the ball. 

Ulysses, meanwhile, was turmng the bow from side 
to side and examining it carefully, to see if any worms 
had found their way into the hom of which it was 
made. One of the suitors remarked that he must 
surely be well accustomed to handle a bow. ‘ Perhaps,’ 
he said, ‘he has a similar one of his own at home 
or maybe he is set on making one bke it ’ Another 
said to his neighbour, ‘ He will ne\ er be able to string 
it, but will only make bunselfa laughing-ctock.’ 

They had but little time however for. gibing, for 
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in a very few momentB they perceived to their dismay 
that Ulysses had already bent the bow and strung it, 
just as lightly as a musician draws a string over his 
lyre and winds it up to the right pitch. Then, in order 
to try whether it was fastened tightly enough, he held 
the bow in one hand, and with two fingers of the other 
he played upon the string, which gave out a sweet sound 
hke the voice of a swallow. 

The suitors were pale with fear, but Ulysses was 
full of joy at finding that the bow and the string were 
alike m good condition. At tbit moment a peal of 
thunder Bounded through the hall, a token sent by 
Zeus for the encouragement of Ulysses, and he rejoiced 
the more He took an arrow and laid it upon the bow- 
string; then aiming through the centre of the first 
aze-handle, he pulled the string, and the arrow flew 
straight through all the twelve handles and lodged in 
the wall beyond. 

Thenhe turned to Telemachas,and said, ‘Thypoor 
guest bas not disgraced thee, Telero'mhus. No great 
effort did it cost me to stnng the bow, neither have I 
failed to hit my mark. My strength is even as it was 
of old But now, while it is still light, it is time to 
prepare the supper for the suitors.* As he spoke, he 
made a sign with his eyes, and Telemaohus, who under- 
stood him, seized his sword and spear, and hastened to 
place himself hy the side of his father that the struggle 
might now begin. 



CHAPTER XLVIII 


THE SLAnOHTEn OF TDC SUITOBS BEai>S 

iDEV Ulysses threw off his mantle and leaped op on 
to the threshold The bow and qmver were still m his 
hands, and the arrows he poured out at his feet, — all but 
one, which he laid upon the bow-string. ‘ Ye suitors,* 
he cned, with, dashing eyes, ‘the trial of the bow has 
proved that I am no no\ice, and now will I see whether 
Apollo will enable me to hit a mark at which so one 
has aimed as yet ’ 

As he spoke, he let fiy the arrow at Antinous, who 
was In the act of nusiog with both hands a donble- 
carcd cup to his lips, and thiukiog of nothing so little 
as of death How should he conceive that one solitary 
stranger would venture to attack him, surrounded as 
ho was with a host of friends ? He fell back, dropping 
the cup, and overturning the table in front of him with 
his foot, as he sank lifeless to the ground 

Tho blood streamed forth, defiling the bread and 
roasted flesh, and the suitors roe© tumultuously from 
their seats, crying out with one \oice to Ulysses, ‘This 
shall bo thy last shot, for he wl om thou hast slam was 
the most eiccllent man in all Ithaca, and now shaltthou 
be food for tho Miltiire** They looked round for the 
arms that had formerl> hung m the hall, that they might 
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send a spear thtough the beggar’s body, — but the walla 
were bare. 

The suitors had nosnspicioa that Ulysses had tilled 
Aiitinous otherwise than by accident, but he quietly 
undeceived them. With eyes like flame, and in a 
voice of thunder, he cned, *Ye dogsf who thought 
that I would never come back from Troy, and wasted 
my goods, wooing my wife when I was yet alive, ye have 
persisted m your iniquities, feanng the punishment 
neither of gods nor men; but now is death awaiting you 
one and all.’ 

At these words the suitors became paler than before, 
but the cunning Eurymachus quickly recovered him- 
self, and said, ‘ If thou art indeed Ulysses who has 
returned, I cannot blame tbee for thine anger, for true 
it 18 that many evil deeds have been done by the 
suitors. But Antioous,he who was in truth to blame for 
them all, lies dead upon the ground before tbee. Eis 
object was less to gam the hand of thy wife than to make 
himself king of Ithaca, for which cause he devised all 
this wickedness, plotting even to kill thy son Spare 
thou the rest of us, and for all that we have consumed 
of thy goods, we will make thee a full return ’ 

But Ulysses answered, ‘ If ye should one and all offer 
me, not only all that ye possess, but all that may ever 
come to you, I would not rest until ye had paid the full 
penalty of all your crimes. This choice alone remains 
to jou, — whether ye will defend yourselves, or meet 
death without resistance ’ 

Then Euiymachtts cned out to the rest, ‘ Ye hear 
what he says — he will shoot us with his arrows until 
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yout swords, and hold np the tables in front of you as 
shields; so let us all set upon him s>t once, and perhaps 
we may be able to dnve bun from off the threshold, and 
call to oiir friends in the city to come and help us 
Then there will soon he an end of his shooting.’ 

He drew his sword, and snatching up the nearest 
table, he sprang towards Ulysses with a cry, but at the 
same moment he received an arrow in the breast, and 
fell to the groond, dragging down upon him other 
tables covered with food and wme. 

After him Amphmomus tned to oi erpower ’Ulysses, 
but Telemachns, who was behind him, hit him m thp 
back v,ith hia spear, and befell down dead also. Thus 
he met his doom, becaose be had neglected to attend to 
the watniog of Ulysses on the previous day.’ 


• 6«6P. UB. 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 

THE rUNlSBMEKT OP MELAiTtBlBS. 

TEt-EMAfJaus T10T7 Trent up to his father and said, ‘I Trill 
go to the upper chamber where we put by the arms, 
and fetch down Trhat we need ; ' and Uljsses replied, 
‘ Fetch them quickly, roy son, before I have exhausted 
my arrows.* Telemachus immediately armed himBeK 
and the two herdstaen, and brought down also weapons 
for his father, trith which TJlysses equipped himself 
when he had shot all bis arrows. 

A very large number of the suitors were still alive, 
but they were at a disadvantage, for while Ulysses, 
Telemachus, and the two herdsmen were completely 
armed, they had neither hdmeU, swords nor spears. 
Melanthius perceived this, and said to them, * I will 
bring you weapons, as many as you need.’ Through a 
narrow doorbetwwn twoof the pillars, there Tvas away 
up to the chamber In the upper storey where the arms 
had been stowed away the night before, and Slelanthios, 
who had guessed where they were, soon brought down 
twelve shields and as many spears and helmets for the 
suitors. 

Ulysses was greatly concerned when he saw the suitors 
arming themselves, and be said to Telemachus, * How 
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have the suitors come by these arms? Either some 
faithless maid servant has brought them down hrom the 
upper chamber, or else it is Mehinthius who is helping 
our enemies * 

‘ 0 father 1 ’ replied Telemachus, ‘ it is my fault, 
for I did but close the door of the chamber, and did not 
lock it Bnt thou, Eumaens, watch Melanthius to see 
if he climbs up thither again, for it must certainly he 
he who IS helping the suitors * 

It was nob long before Melanthius again disappeared 
from the hall, and the two herdsmen were sent after 
him They found him m the chamber, turning over 
the weapons , he felt sure that his fnends would conquer 
if they were properly armed, and was about to hurry 
down again with an old shield and helmet of the time 
of Laertes, when the two herdsmen, who had placed 
themselves nnperceived one on each side of the door, 
seized him, as he was about to leave the room, by both 
his arms 

Thus taken by euipnse, Melantbms trembled all 
over with fnght and dropped his booty, and the two 
men dragged him back mto the chamber They tied 
bis feet and hands behind his hack with a tight rope, 
and then strung him up to cue of the beams of the 
roof Enmaeus also mocked him, and said, ‘ Thou hast 
a very comfortable bed there, Melanthius, hut forget 
not to nse at day break, to bnng the fattest of thy 
goats to thy beloved smtora * Then the two herdsmen 
hastened back to the hall, heedless of the cries of 
Melanthius, who was left hanging from the roof 
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rHAPTCR h. 

THE DESTBUCXnON OF THE SUITORS 

Just at this moment, there appeared at the dpor of the 
hall, Mentor, the former fnend of TJlysses, and both 
sides appealed to him to join them Ulysse? full 
of jojat seeing his friend, and cried ont, ‘Help ua, 
■Mentot, and do not forget that we have been comrades 
from our youth ’ On the other hand the suih^s said, 
‘Mentor, if thou allowesfc thyself to be beguiled by 
Ulysses, we will slay thee also, and divide thy goods 
between us, and we will dnre away thy wife, thy sons 
and thy daughters from their home ’ 

But Mentor placed himself by the side of Ulysses, 
and callmg to his memory the brave deecl& he had 
wrought before Troy, he assured him that h© would 
now also triumph over his enemies. UlysseS at once 
divmed that it must be his ever-faithful protector, the 
goddess Athene, who had assumed the form of Mentor, 
and he was right. In another moment, Jleutor had 
disappeared, and in the form of a swallow, Athene flew 
up to one of the raftere of the roof, from whence she 
could watch the struggle 

The snitore were still hopeful that through their 
great supenonty in nnmbmn they would able to 
get the better of Ulysses. The bravest of those who 
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had as yet escaped death was Agclaus, and he urged 
on his companions to fight valiantly, saying, ‘ Soon he 
must give in, Jlentor has already withdrawn himself, 
and we have only four enenues to deal with. Hurl now 
your spears, — not all at oi^ce, but ye six first who stand 
m front * 

They obeyed his directions, but Athene turned 
aside the spears that they should do no injury to 
Ulysses and his friends , one went through the door, 
another struck against one of the door posts , — all 
failed to reach their mark 

Then the other side took aim, and each of their 
spears killed a man Fresh horror fell upon the 
suitors , but they dragged away the corpses of their 
fnends into the background, that they might draw out 
the spears and use them again Those who had not 
already shot made another effort, and again six spears 
were hurled, but most of them went quite astray, and 
those that bit the enemy did but graze their skin 
Agamit was the turn of Ulysses and his fnends, and 
again the number of the slain equalled the number of 
the spears hurled One of those that fell was Ctesippus, 
who had thrown the ox footat Ulysses,* and Philoetius, 
by whose spear he had been struck, cned out, ‘ Take that 
as a return for thy stranger s present ’ 

Now Athene, who bad stationed herself on one of 
the rafters, had with her theAegis, that invisible but 
irresistible weapon of the gous, with which they were 
able in a moment to confound their enemies by stnk- 
ing terror into their hearts At this moment she 
raised the Aegis, and the smtors, smitten with despair, 
Seep 196 
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threw down their anna and ran wildly abonl the hall 
like a herd of cattle maddened by a pursning gadfly. 
The others had now an ea^ task, for the suitors made 
no further attempt at resistance, and they had but to 
slay them one by one 

The soothsayer of the suitors hoped to save his 
life by piteous entreaties. He clasped the knees of 
Ulysses, and said, ‘I have never injured thee nor any 
of thy people, and many a time have I implored the 
suitors to cease from their evil ways I was but the 
soothsayer. Have pity on me, and slay me not with 
the rest I ’ 

But Ulysses looked darkly at him, as he answered, 
‘ Many a time, if thou wast their soothsayer, must thou 
have called upon the gods, with the prayer that they 
would cause me to pensb in a for land. Thou ait 
worthy of death, even as thy fneods.* And as he 
spoke, he plunged his sword into the throat of the 
miserable man. 

The singer Phemias stood trembling in a comer 
beside his lyre, and now he also came forward and 
threw himself at the feet of UJjsses, saying, ‘Spare 
me, I entreat theel for it would but bring evil ujwn 
thine own head if thou shouldst slay the singer whose 
gift of song comes to him from the gods themselves 
Hot of mine own will did I sen e the suitors, but be- 
canse they compelled and to this Telemachns can 
testify.' 

*It fs true,* replied Telemachns. *KiU him not, 
father, for he is guiltless, and so is also the hcreld 
Medon, who took care of mo when I was a child Sp ire 
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bun likewise, if perchance he has not already fallen in 
the struggle * 

In his fear, Jledon had crept behind a high seat, and 
covered himself with an skin that he might not be 
seen He now came ont, and embracmg the knees of 
Telemachns, said in a timid voice, ‘ Friend, here I am , 
speak to thy father that, in his wrath, he slay me not 
with the smtors.* 

Ulysses smiled and spoke to him reassuringly ‘ Fear 
not,’ he said, *Telema(dms has saved thy life, that thon 
irayest know for thyself, and tell also to others, that 
it IS far more profitable to do weU than to do evil 
Go, thou and Phemms, into the court-yard and re- 
main there ’ They did not wait for a second bidding, 
hut went at once to the altar of Zeus that stood in the 
court yard, and seated themselves upon the steps, that 
they might be in safety should Ulysses in his fury be 
tempted to forget the promise he had made to them 

Ulysses looked into all the comers to see if any of 
the suitors had hidden themselves away, but he found 
no one — were by this time lying dead upon the 
floor He now told his son to knock at the barred 
doors of the women’s chambers, and call m the aged 
Eurycleia. When she entered the hall and saw Ulysses 
stand ng among the corpses covered with blood, she 
was about to cry aloud for joy, hut Uly 8 «e 9 stopped her, 
saying, * Rejoice m silence, mother, for hatefid to the 
gods 18 loud exultation in the presence of death This 
13 the punishment with which the gods have requited 
the suitors for their wickedness They bad regard for 
none, neither for good men nor for bad, and therefore 
have they come to a ehamefol end.* 
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He then nsked her uhich of the women had been 
faithless and had taken the part of the suitors, and she 
answered In thy hou«« there are fifty maidens , the 
greater number of them have honoured thy wife and 
myself, but twelve hive joined themselves to the 
suitors choosing rather to share in their life of 
pleasure than to fulfil their tasks obediently ’ 

Ulysses bade her send the twelve faithless maidens 
into the hall They had already been dismayed by 
the sounds of tumult and groaning, and guessed in 
part what was going on , but when they came into the 
hall and saw their friends lying dead in pools of blood, 
it was far more horrible than they had imagined, and 
they broke out into bitter weeping and lamentation 
They were not allowed, however, to give way to 
their grief, but were obliged to help Telemachus and 
the two herdsmen to carry the corpses out into the 
court-yard One upon another the bodies of the suitors 
were piled in heaps, and their souls meanwhile were led 
through the air by Hermes to the l/and of the Dead 
The faithless maidens bad then to take damp 
sponges and cleanse the tables and chairs from the 
stains of blood, and to scrape the floor with spades 
When this was accomplished, Telemachus and the two 
herdsmen drove them into a comer of the court-yard, 
and hanged them all with one long rope. Thus they 
were punished for their evil deeds, and Melanthius also 
was brought down from the upper chamber, and put to 
death 

After this, the men washed their hands ancl feet, 
and returned to the hiU Ulysses told them to kindle 
afire upon the hearth and bring some sulphur to purify 
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the air, for the hoase was defiled by the Bpilhng of 
blood and unfit for gods or men to inhabit, and it re- 
quired to be purified with burning sulphur. 

He then desired that the other women, who had 
been faithful, should be sent for ; and as they entered 
the hall, one by one, they greeted him with the utmost 
joy. 
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CHAPTFR LT 

EORYCLEIA CARRIES TEE GOOD NEWS TO PENELOPE. 

All this time, Penelope was lying m her chamber, 
wrapped in a deep slumber which had been shed upon 
her by the gods Eurycleia was now bidden to waVe 
her mistress, and hastened upstairs, stumbling more 
than once m her eagerness to tell the good news 

She ran to the queen’s bedside, and called to her, 

* Wake up, Penelope, dear child, and see for thyself 
the fulfilment of thy heart’s desire. Ulysses is here, 
and has overcome the proud suitors ’ 

Penelope opened her eyes and looked at her in 
astonishment. * Thou art beside thyself,’ she answered. 
‘ Why dost thou mock my bitter sorrow ? Better hadst 
thou let me sleep on, for sweeter slumber I have never 
enjoyed since the day that Ulysses left me If it had 
been any other than thou, I would have rebuked her 
severely for this lU-timed mirth, but thou art protected 
by thine age ’ 

‘ I mock thee not, dear child,’ answered Eurycleia. 

* Ulysses is here without a doubt , he is the stranger 
whom everyone «comed Telemachus knew this long 
ago, but he kept it secret * 

At these words Penelope spring up and put her 
arms round the neck of the old nurse, sbeddinff tears 
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of joy But soon she began to doubt, and said, ‘But 
even if it is true that he has come back, how could he 
alone get the better of all the suitors ? * 

Eurycleia answered, ‘ I saw nothing, but I heard the 
groans of the dying. We women sat together in a comer 
at the back of the house, in great fear and anxiety. 
The doors leading to the hall were barred until Tele- 
machus called me ; then 1 went in, and found Ulysses 
standing amidst the corpses with a joyous countenance. 
Now they are all lying in the court-yard, and Ulysses 
IS burning brimstone to pnnfy the house Come down 
and rejoice after thy long sorrow, for Ulysses is indeed 
at home again , he has made himself known to thy son, 
and has punished the wicked smtors ’ 

Bat Penelope was not yet satisfied, and she said, 
‘ Bear mother, do not rejoice too hastily. Thou know- 
eat well, that though the return of Ulysses would give 
joy to all, yet to none could it bnug such happiness as to 
myself and my son But it cannot be as thou sayest. 
Some god must, in his wrath, have come to punish the 
suitors for their insolence, but my dear husband bas 
not been permitted to return to his home He has 
died in misery m some far land.* 

Eurycleia could not understand her mistress, and 
^va8 vexed with her for doubting the good news * "What 
13 this that thou sayest ? * she cned impatiently. * Thy 
husband is sitting below beside the hearth, and thou 
art unable to believe that he is here I By a sure token 
I know him, as I will tell thee,— even by the scar of 
the wound that he received in the boar hunt, I saw 
it when I washed hvs feet, and wanted to tell thee, hut 
ne would not have it so Come down, and if I am 
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deceiving thee, thou mayest put me to death with 
torments ’ 

♦ Mother,’ replied Petielope, * thou knowest not the 
wayg of the Immortals But let us go down to zay 
sou. 1 wiU see the slaughtered suitors and him who 
has slam them.’ 
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CLTysra AND rnNKLors. 

Pevelopk went down to tho hall, and fcatcd henelf 
near the hearth. Uljsscs was sitting by the wall 
ojipoaitc, leaning against tho pilKr, and waiting, with 
hU eyes cast on the ground, until she should spc.ak to 
him. But she remained silent, turning these things 
over and over in her mind; now it seemed as if it must 
be Ulysses himself who was silling there so near her, 
and then again It seemed as If it conld not be. 

All lud expected to see Pcnclopo beside herself 
with rapture, opening her anns to her husband and 
embracing him with tears of joy ; but instead of this, 
she prc'crved an unbroken eUenco, and continued to 
sit apart in the hall, as if she had no concern with the 
stranger. Above all, Telcmachus was troubled and 
astonished, and ho said to her indignantly, ‘Jlother, 
why dost thou remain at such a distance from my 
father, vouchsafing to him not one single word? Ko 
other woman in the world would behave in such a 
manner if her husband had returned to her after twenty 
years, when she had given up all hope of ever seeing 
him again. Thou must carry a stone in thy breast 
rather than a heart 1* 
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‘If he IS indeed Ulysse*,* replied Penelope, *we 
shall soon understand one another There are secret 
tokens known to none hat us two ’ 

At these words, Ulysses turned to his son with a 
smile, and said, ‘ Let her make trial of me, she will 
then be convinced of the truth Perhaps she despises 
me now, on account of theae ragged garments which 
are covered with dust But ua must not neglect to 
take thought for our safety, for the danger which 
threatens us is great He who slays a single man, 
even a poor man and one that has but few hnends, 
must leave his home and his family in order to escape 
from vengeance But we have killed the dower and 
pride of the city, the sons of the foremost men in 
the state We must take care that the news of 
what we have done is kept from coming to the ears of 
the people until we have bad time to leave the city 
Let us, then, deceive the citirens Put thou on thy 
festal robes, and let the maidens deck themselves as 
if for a feast , bid Phemius also bring hiS lyre, and let 
us have playing, and singing and dancmg, that the 
citizens may hear it, and t hink that a weddmg is being 
celebrated in the house * 

Everything was done as Ulysses directed, and 
many of the citizens who passed the house that even- 
ing, said to themselves, ‘This then is the marriage 
of the queen At last she has become faithless to 
Ulysses, has made up her mmd to wait for him no 
longer/ 

Meanwhile Ulysses had caused himself to be bathed 
and anointed, and had dressed himself in princely 
garments , ana’ Atdene restoretf to liiim the luff beauty 
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and stateliness of appearance whicJi ho had possessed 
before she turned him into a beggar. After this he 
again seated himself opposite to his wife, and said to 
her, ‘Thou hast a heart of stone, above all other 
women. Now, mother,* he added, turning to Earycleia, 
‘ do thou prepare my bed for me, that 1 may rest. Her 
heart is as hard as iron.* 

‘Remote his bed,* said Penelope, ‘outside the sleep- 
ing chamber, and spread soft coverings over it.* 

She looked hard at the stranger as she spoke, for 
this was the test by whichshe intended to prove whether 
he was indeed her beloved Ulysses or not. If ho had 
let her words piss without perceiving that there was 
anything etrangoin wbit shosaid, she would have been 
convinced that it was not her husband, but some other, 
whom the gods had permitted to take his form and 
overcome the suitors, in order to deceive her. 

But Ulysses replied with indignation, ‘How can 
they remove the bed ? Only a god to whom all things 
are possible could accomplish that feat, — the strong- 
est man would inevitably fail. For, in the place now 
occupied by the sleeping chamber, there once stood 
ft busby oUse-tree with a trank as thick as a pillar. 
Round this tree I bnilt ihc stone walls of the chamber, 
and when I had made the roof and the door, I cut 
down the trunk to the lieight of a bed-post, and 
fashioned to it the remaining pirt of the bed; I 
adorned it also with gold and silver and ivory. It 
cannot be , — 1 will not believe it jiossible — that the 
bed has lieen sawn awi^ from the trunk and removed 
to some other place.’ 

Penelope was unable to restrain her emotion, or 

o 
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remain quietlj in her place, when she heard the stranger 
speak with such fall knowledge of the secrets of Ulysses. 
She was now sure, beyond a doubt, that it was indeed 
her long-lost husband who had returned to her, and the 
tears streamed from her eyes as she ran towards him 
and twined her arms round his neck, kissing him over 
and over again. ‘Now I am certain of thee,’ she cried, 
as soon as she was able to speak, ‘ for thou hast told me 
the secret of our bed, which is known to no other but 
to us two and to the old servant who came hither with 
me from my father’s house.' . 

There was no longer any check to the rejoicings of 
the whole household, and great indeed was their joy. 
That momiag’s sun hod dawned upon a house op- 
pressed with care and sorrow that seemed well-nigh 
.hopeless, but a few short hours had changed their grief 
into gladness and exultation. 
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CHAPTER mi.' 

ULYSSES AND LAERTES. 

The next morning, Uljsses rose early from Lis concL, 
and aTfoVe TeleuiucLus and the t'wo herdsmen j and 
rvben they had all provided themselves with arms, they 
left the city. As they went through the streets they 
met many of the townspeople, but they were not pe> 
ceived by them, for Athene had covered them with a 
cloud. 

They were soon on the road leading towards the 
house in the country where the aged Laertes was now 
In ing j for Ulysses had a great longing to see his father 
again, and he wished also to avoid the first outbreak 
of fury, when the ciUxens should become aware of the 
slaughter of the suitors. When they reached the 
place, he desired the others to go forward towards 
the house, but he himself stayed behind to seek out 
his father, whom he expected to find m the garden. 

Since the aged Laertes had been driven by his grief 
for his lost son to leave the city, he had taken up his 
abode m a mean little Louse with a small piece of 
ground attached to it. Instead of living as formerly in 
kingly state, his condition was now that of a peasant 
From morning till night he toiled at hard work, and 
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refu'cd nil the luxun(« to which ho had been nccus- 
tomed in happier daja An old steward, Dohiis by 
name lived in the homestead with his six sons, and 
lu3 aged wife waited upon the grej-hiired king 
Ghdly would she have tried to make life ple^«nnt 
to him but Iviertcs would only accept the mo^t 
necc‘««ary services a nusomblo bed, jioor faro and 
dirty clothing hUch was the way of lifo on which bo 
insisted 

Ulysses went into the garden, for he knew that this 
was where his father was accustomed to spend !iis days, 
m hard work Soon he found the unhappy old man, 
digging as asual about the roots of the Mnes- The 
poorest slave could not have been dressed in more 
wretched clothes j they were of the coarsest material, 
and soiled with mud and dust. Below tho kmees he 
wore leggings of ox hide, and on his bands rough gIo\ e«, 
as a protection ag-unst the brier” A goatrskin cap 
covered his head, and shielded it from the hot sun 

Ulysses remained for tome time standing by a pear- 
tree, and as be gazed upon the forlorn appearance of 
his aged father, the sight drew tears from his eyes 
Then he adnneed towards him, making a little noise 
to attract his attention The old man was stooping 
over his work with bent head, bat now he raised him'elf 
and looked at the stranger 

‘ Of a truth, old man,* began Ulysses, * thou art 
no novice in the art of tending a garden Everything 
that grows here, shrubs, trees and vines, all ahke bear 
witness to thy skill and diligence But I nm snrprised 
that thou art not thyself better cared for, thou art 
lean and shrunken from want of good food, and thou 
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weare^rt filthy clothing. It cannot be that thy master 
13 dissatisfied with thy wort and pays thee badly,— 
moreover thou hast not the appearance of a man bom 
to be a bondsman. In form and stature thou art rather 
lihe to a king, and it were more fitting that in thine 
old age thou shouldst have a comfortable bath, a good 
meal and a soft bed whereon to rest. Whose sen ant 
art thou, and whose is this garden ? And tell me once 
again that which I desire to know. On my way hither 
I met with a man of whom I enquired, but he was in 
haste, and what he said was not clear to me. I was 
in hope that here in Ithaca I should meet with a 
former friend, tell me, I pray thee, whether be jet 
li\e8, or has already descended to the Land of Shades. 
I entertained him once m my house, and never have I 
received a guest whom I have loved so well* He told 
me that he was the son of Laertes, and that his home 
was in Ithaca. Of the esteem in which I held him I 
gave abundant proof at Ins departure, for I sent him 
aw ay laden w ith m&ny goodlj gifts.’ 

Tears filled the eyes of the old father as he replied, 
* Alas * ho IS no longer here, and his place has been 
usurped by wicked men In vain wilt thou hope for 
any return for thy gifts j for my son, the friend to 
whom thou hast shown hospitality, is gone for ev er. 
Far away from his home and hia friends, his corpse has 
without doubt been long ago devoured by the fishes of 
the sea, or else he has been slam on dry land and has 
been food for vultures and wild beasts We, his 
parents, alas ’ have not been permitted to prepare his 
body for bunal, neither might his wife Penelope close 
his eyes, nor hft up her lament beside his bier. But 
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tell me tby name, and from whence thou art come, and 
how long a time has passed since my son was with thee 
as tby guest ’ 

* I come from Alybas,^ replied Ulysses * My father 
18 the son of Polypemon and my own name is Epen- 
tus I am now on my way to Sicania, but contrary 
winds have dnven me hither If thou wooldst know 
when I entertained thy son, it is now the fifth year 
since he left me to return to his home At bis de- 
parture, favourable omens presented themselves, at 
which we both rejoiced, and we hoped that we should 
often again meet at the fhendly board, and exchange 
gifts one with the other * 

Grief overshadowed Laertes like a black cloud, as 
he was thus vividly reminded of the absence of bis son, 
and he groaned aloud, and castdnst upon his head At 
this spectacle Ulysses could dissemlle no longer, and 
bursting into tean, he threw his arms round his father 
and embraced him, crying out, * rather, it is I, the son 
for whom thou art sorrowing, who, m the twentieth 
year, have returned to my home Cc'ise therefore from 
weeping and lamentation j we must prepare for battle, 
for 1 ha\e avenged the honour of our house, and have 
slam the suitors * 

But Laertes feared it might be some impostor, and 
he said, * If thou art indeed my son, give me some 
token by which I may know thee.* 

* ^\ ilhngly,’ replied Ulysses, * and first I will show 
thee the scar of the wound which was long ago dealt 
me by the boar on Jlount Parnassus, when I was sent 
by thyself and my mother on a visit to my grandfiithcr 
Autolycus, that I might receive the present he promised 
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BO wboD bo camo to *cc iw hero in Ilhaca. I will 
moreover recall to thy rcmcmliranco how once, when I 
was n child, I walked with thee, holding thy hand, 
through this very garden, and, child-like, begged for 
many thin^. Then did-.t thou giro mo for my own, 
thirteen pear-trees and ten apple-trees 5 forty fig-trees 
also, and forty rows of vine^.* 

Hy this time lAcrtcs was quite conrinced that it 
was indeed his dearly loved son Ulysses who now stood 
before him, and it seemed to him that his Hfo had be- 
come suddenly illumined with golden rays of joy and 
hope- But the surprise was too much for the old man ; 
bis strength gave way, and ho would liavo fallen to the 
ground, had not Ulysses caught him in hU arms and 
supported him until he regained consciousness. Then 
the aged king ml«cd his bands to beaven, and cried 
alond, ‘0 ratherZeus, I see indeed by this punishment 
of the suitors that thou rcignest supremo in bea\cn 
and earth ! But I fear, my son,* he continued, turning 
to Ulysses, * that the kinsmen of Cho<o whom thou bast 
slain will soon seek tbco out hero and lay hands upon 
thee,* 

*Fear nothing,’ replied Ulysses, *forwe may reckon 
upon the assistance of tlio gods tbcmschcs. Let ns 
now go into the hou«e. Our friends ha\o already gone 
before ua thither, and are preparing the morning 
meal.’ 

Arm in arm they w ent towards the hou«c, and there 
found Telennchus and the two herd'men, who were 
looking oat for them, having set all thingB in roadiuesa 
for the fea'-t. Laertc*? now connented to be bathed and 
nmnhfeu' iyriVe oihf woirran, amf fo put on a pnnceiy 
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garment, and presently he came forth from the bath, 
looking another man, for Athene had restored to him 
all the strength and vigour of his early days before 
the long years of sorrow had broken his heart. All 
were full of admiration at hts changed appearance, 
and he himself, rejoicmg in the renewal of his powers, 
felt the desire for battle kindle withm him os he 
thought of the heroic deeds of his youth. ‘ 0 Ron I ’ 
he said, ‘ were I but still pocsessed of my former 
strength, as in the days when I took by assault the 
town of Nencus on the mainland I How gladly would 
I hare stood yesterday by Iby side to smite down the 
suitors and rejoice thy heart * 

The steward Dolius and his six sons were at their 
work m the fields, but when they heard from the old 
woman of the unexpected guests who had arrived, they 
hastened back to the house, and greeted their belored 
master with eager joy. Then they all sat down to eat 
and dnnk together 
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TDE FIVAL STRUGGLE 

Ulysses lind not long left tUe city aLen tidings of ll»c 
RQitors’ dreadful punisLment began to be rumoured 
abroad,— first os a mere report, but poon follovred by 
more certain information In many hou«os, tbe neas 
aroused both ngo andeoirow, and with siglisond groans 
the hm«raeii of those who had been slam betook them' 
selves to the pahee, and demanded the corpses of their 
friends The bodies of tho«e who had come from the 
mainland, or from the neighbounng islands, were also 
earned away oicr t!ie sea to their homes. 

Then the friends of the suitors assembled in the 
market-place, and one of them, Eupeithes, the fatherof 
Antinous, ro e and addre'sed the citizens * Of a truth,’ 
be said, ‘ there is no one who has brought such 
grievous calamity upon as as this Ulysses First be 
earned away m his ships all the flower of our city, the 
best and goodliest of the sons of Ithaca ; countlees 
were the youths of noble birth who followed him to 
the war. Where are now tho^e ships? and where are 
their crews? The ships have been destrojed, and the 
pen-shed Aod nsw be bes depniv?d s}} 
the noblest in the land of their last hopes, in that 
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he hss filam their sons iis go out at once agoinet 
him, before he has time to flee airay to P^los or to Ebs, 
for we should be disgraced for ever if we lUotred him to 
escape our vengeance I» for one, would care to live no 
longer, but would rather be reckoned among the dead ’ 
Thus he spoke, but after him rose Medon, the 
herald, who said, * Listen to me, ye citizens Not 
without the help of the gods has Ulysses accomplished 
this marvellous deed With my own eyes I saw how a 
god came, m the form of Mentor, and stood at his side, 
inspiring him with conrage, while the suitors were at 
the same moment filled with fear ’ 

When they heard this, many of the kinsmen began 
to hesitate about nsking tbeir hves against a mas who 
was thus mamfestly befaended by the gods And now 
another of the friends of Ulysses, the aged Halitherses, 
arose, and said, ‘ Listen to me, For this calamity 
which has befallen yon, my friends, ye have but your- 
selves to blame Neither to me nor to Mentor would 
ye listen, when we appealed to you to put an end to the 
lU doing of your sons And, in truth, an evil course was 
theirs who consumed the goods of Ulysses, and perse- 
cuted his wife Now at least follow my counsel, and 
remain here quietly, that ye draw not down upon your 
heads yet further misfortune * 

These words produced a deep impres'uon, and the 
greater part of the assembly dispersed, and returned 
each to his own home A considerable number, how- 
ever, followed Eupeithes, and lia\ mg armed themselve®, 
rushed tumultuously out of the city, towards the home- 
stead where they expected to find Ulysses 

Ulysses had meanwhile strengthened himself with 
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food and ^ine, and had bidden his friends to do like- 
wise He knew well that, m all, likelihood, his ene- 
mies would soon pursue him , and when the meal was 
ended, he sent one of the sons of Dohus to go and look 
if they were coming Hardly had the youth crossed 
the threshold when he perceived in the distance a 
great cloud of dust that announced' the approach of 
the enemy, and he humed back to tell bis master. 

All seized their arms without delay, even Laertes 
and Dolius, though both were old and grey-headed , 
and issued forth from the house At this moment a 
powerful ally approached, even l^Ientor, but Ulysses 
knew in his heart that it was one more powerful 
stiU,— Athene herself, his dmne protector, — who 
bad again come to his aid Joy filled his soul and 
beamed from bis eyes, as, turning towards Telemachns, 
he said, * I trust, my son, that to-day thou will not fail 
to maintain the honour of our house, for the men of 
our race have ever been distmguished above other men 
for strength and courage ' 

‘Thou wilt see, dear father,* replied Telemachus, 
with sparkling eyes, ‘whether I am likely to disgrace 
my name ’ 

* 0 ye gods * ’ exclaimed Laertes, full of joy and 
pride at hearing the exhortation and the reply, ‘ what 
a happy day is this for which ye have spared my life, 
when I see my son and my grand&on urging one 
another to deeds of valour*’ 

By this time the enemy had advanced within reach, 
and Jlentor who was near lAertes, went up to him, 
and said, ‘ Make thy pnyer to Zeus and to Athene, and 
then hurl thy spear among thy foes.’ 
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At the same moment, La#‘ttes felt hxmself filled v?itb 
redoubled strength, and in obedience to the command 
of Slentor, he buried bis spear, which struck Eapeithe®, 
the leader of the opposing band The point of the 
spear penetrated his helmet, wounding him in the head, 
and he fell to the ground, smitten to death Then 
Uljrsses and Telemachus drew their swords and threw 
themselves upon the enemy, while far above the dm of 
battle was heard the voice of Athene, who cned aloud, 
* Ye men of Ithaca, forbear to continue the strife, and 
turn yonr minds towards peace * 

The terrible voice filled the enemy with fear , they 
threw down their arms in terror as they betook them 
selves to flight, and Ulys'es, unable to control bis love 
of fighting, rushed after them with raised sword £at 
at this moment a thunderbolt sped from the unclouded 
sky and fell to the grormd, at the feet of Athene The 
goddess knew the token, and she said to Uly«ses, 
‘ Cease from the battle, or thou wilt have to fear the 
wroth of Zens ’ 

Ulysses obeyed, and Athene di'^osed the minds 
of the citizens towards peace They came to Ulysses, 
and gladly promised that, for (he future, they would 
Uve in harmonyand fhendsbipwith himself and all his 
house 
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Aeitar. Kingof Pylo', C7 (Sv 
•TToTJojuiWar*) Entert^ns 
Teiemacbus, 78-80 Hakes a 
tactlfco to Poseidon, 78-84; 
and to Athene, 8S nnd 86 
Atifmptt Z/cnds a ship for the 
Jonmey of Ttlomachus, 76 
Oors to the suitors to enqnire 
when ho will return, 93 


PEE 

/JCE'AMIS The great stream 
^ thatflowsronndtheworld,35. 
Og^gta The island of Calj-pso, 
«> 

Olgnipui JITrti'it The abode of 
the gods 33, 47, 66, 103 
Orttil* The son of Agamem 
** non Kills Alglsthus. the 
macderec ot bis father, 83 


pAEyASSl7S, Jlftittni Ulysses 
goes thither on a boar bant, 
166 

Patrvrlus The fnencl of Achll. 
les, 42 and 60 (&s ‘The 

Tn>]an War *) 

PS'leUt Thoftthorof Achilles, 
42 (*#* The Trojan War V 
Tliewifeof Uly»8c«, 
1 waits Jo vain for tlie re- 
tore of her husband, 61 In- 
vents & dcvicu for keeping ot! 
Ues<utors,63 Upbratdal^o 
mius 68. Iswarncd by Medon 
of tho eonspiTacysgaiost Tele- 
machns, OJ and 100 Athene 
sends a Dream to comfort her, 
101 and 103 ,*thercmonstratcs 
with tbo suitors, 164 Ln 
quires concerning tho beggar, 
173 Converses with Ulysses, 
believing him tobe a stranger, 
183-190 Brings dotm the 
bow of UIy<sc8, IDS ond 196 
Refuses to bcUcio tliat it if 
her hnsbmd who Las shin the 
suitois, 220-222 At List rc- 
oognises Ulysses, 223-536 

Perikphonf Queen of tho Lower 
World, 40 and 45. (fija'llytlif 
of netUw ') 

PAarM An Island of! the const 
of I'jk'ypt, famous In Jiterilr)s 
for its light house. Slcticlaus 
Iwli there, "3 

PMeians, Thn Land nf iht 
Reached by Ulys«cs After his 
second shipwrciL, 112 Tie 
ILcociang^c-i, 121-127. The 
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PUB 

Pheacians convey Ulysses to 
KL-ica, 133 , and aie pmusited 
by Po«eidon, 134 
Pliemnii The aged stngeTi 36 
and 63 Entreats Ulysses to 
spare his life, 216 
Pkeniciaiu, The A mercantile 
people, 137. 145, 165 
PhX^tvit The iaithfnl goat- 
herd Arrives at the palace, 
193 and 194 Promises to take 
the part of Ulysses, 199 Dais 
the door of the court yard m 
obedience to his instractions, 
207 nelps to punish Ifelan- 
tbinsandtiiefaitbless maidens, 
213 and 218 Kills Cteeippns, 
216 

Phorcyt A haven of Ithaca, 
133 

Pintiratut Son of Nestor, 79 
Accompanies Telemachns to 
Sparta, 36 92 Betoiastbenec, 
161-168 

Pdl^fUuut One of the Cyclops. 
6 The escape of Ulysses from 
Polyphemos, 6-18 
Po'exion Ood of the sea, 9 
father of Polyphemus, 
who prays to him for revenge, 
13 and 17 Tirc^ias Instructs 
tnyeses bow to tom ae’ay his 
wrath, 37 and 3S The eacn- 
fee at Fylos to Poseidon, 78- 
83 Poseidon causes the deafh 
of Ajax the Lesser, 90 Is 
present at a sacnQce offered 
by the Ethiopians, 103 Re 
turning from thence, he do- 
Btroya the ehip of Ulysses, 
107-109 Punishes the Pbea- 
cians for conieying Ulysses 
to Ithaca, 134 

A Beagod. Is cem- 
pelled by lleceHis to give 
birti news of his friend, 94— 
97 

Pylut The country of Nestor, 
67 'I'lsited by Teleznachns, 
78 65 


OAMOS A small island, close 
to Ithaca, 99 and 162 
Seylla A six armed monster, 
47 Ulysses escapes her, 61 
Sireat, The, 46 Ulysses es 
capes them, 48 and 49 
Si$yi}hvt Punished in the Lower 
World, 44 ‘ Myths of 

Hellas’) 

Sjtaria The conntry of Kmg 
Menelaus, 67 Telemachns 
arrives at the palace, 88 
Styx, The One of the rivers of 
the Lower World Calypso 
swears byit, 106 (&e*Myths 
of Hellas ') 

8yna, The uland ef. The home 
of Eomaeufl, 155 


'pANTALUS PoBisbed in the 
Lower World, 44 (iSw 
* Myths of Uellu *) 

Tiphane A people inhabiting 
some small is^ds in the 
Ionian Sea, 66 

lU/niachut The son of Ulysses 
and Penelope, 1 Grows np 
to manhood danngbiB fathers 
absence, 61 and 63 Athene 
appears to him in the form of 
Mente*, 64-68 Telemacbua 
assembles the citizens 70-74 
Goes to Pylos and Sparta to 
enquire for his father, 75-97 
Betnma from Sparta, 161-153 
Escapes the suitors, 158 
Meets his father in the hut of 
Eumaens, 168 to 162 Returns 
to the palace and tells Hs 
mother what he has heard 
from Menelaus, 166 Helps 
Ulysses to remove the arms 
from the ball, 181 and 182 
I^parcs the hall for the tnal 
of the bow, 197 Kills Me 
lanthius and the faithless 
maidens, 218 

J%eipn/tUnii, The Mentioned 
Vl** Ulysses in faht feigned 
R 
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THE WANDEmGS Of ULYSSES. 


las 

■lories to Ulj^es and Peoe* 
lope. 146 and 1S4 
ninjuicut The Uland itf The 
pastare of the flocks of the 
eon god, 38 Ulysses and Us 
men are det&ioed there, 33-> 
36 

Z^reViei The vrlsa eeer {Bee 
' Myths of HeUaa *) Ulysses 

S ees to the Land of the Dead 
i order to consnlt him, 33 
and 37 39 

Ttlvtu, The Ghent Poaished la 
Uie Lower World, 41. 


JJLY’SSBS Bon o! Laertes 
and King of Ithaca. Sets 
ont from 1 Reaches 

the land of the Cloooiscs, S; 
and of the Lotos eaten. 8 
His escape from the Cyclops 
Polypheoiae, 6-18 He comes 
to the <sland of Xoloi 19; 
and to the land ot the Laos* 
tr^sians, 21 Spends a year 
in the island of Circe, 21 83 
Descends to the lAOd ot the 
Dead, 38-45 Escapee the 
Sirens 16-49, also ScylU and 
Charybdis, 60 and 61 Ulysses 
in the island of Thnnada. 63- 
66 BesarrireslnsosDpsoJons 
and reaches the island ot Ogy- 
gia, 68 and 69 where be is 
detained by Calypso 60 and 
97 UenelaSs and Belen re* 
late instances of the sagacity 
of Clyssea. 91 and 93 Ilie 
voyage of Ulysses from Ogygia 
to the land ot the Fbcacians, 
105-1 1 1 He IS sDCconred t>y 
Kansicaa, 112-116 , and enter 
tained by Ring Alcinods, 117— 
133 Ulyssel takes part (n tie ' 
Pheaclan games, 123-137 la , 
conveyed to Ithaca by the I 
Phcacians, 133 and 134 Is | 
c 


mr 

aet by Athene, who changes 
hint Into a beggar, and bids 
him go to the twine'herd 
Enmaens, 136-189 Ulysses 
in the bat of the swine herd, 
110-165 The meeting of 
Ulyssea and Telemacbns, 161 
Ulysses goes to the p^ce, 
267-170, and Is recognised by 
his faithful dog 169 Be begs 
at the table of the soitors, 
171-180 Ufysses and Tele* 
machos remove the arms from 
the hall, 181 and 162 Ulysses 
converses with Penelope, tell* 
ingber a feigned story, 183- 
190 He is rceogniM by 
Eorycleia, 18S The boar bant 
OQ Ifonnt PamossTis, 186 and 
187 Ulysses is comforted by 
a token from Zens, 193 he 
cores the help of the t«o 
herdsmen, 199 Makes tHalof 
the bow, 307 and 308. Slays 
the soitors, 209-219 Hakes 
bimself ^owntoPenelDne,323 
.226 The meeting of Uly^es 
and Laertes, 327-332 Ulyssn 
overcomes the friends of the 
suitors, and is reconciled to the 
ciluens, 234-236 

TtTJJi'IfBfflA G nOCKG. The, 
17 Ulysses escapes them. 

60 

^ACYti'TBVB. A small Island 

^ close to Ithaca, 1C2 

The Ibng of (be goda 
(Sw • Myths of Hellas •) Tlie 
protector of strang-rs 8, 115 
and 111 Avengcsthe«Ijoghtet 
of the cattle of He]ios,56asd 
67 Decrees the release ot 
Ulysbcs from the island of 
Calypso, JU3 and 104 Sends 
a token to encourage Ulysses, 


Setfr m»»ff Ce LtJ , /'mttr* Ctkialtr, Ltndait and Etan. 
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OP15TIONS OB* ^TM^E B*RSSS- 

' We expect th&t tboueands of youDg readers will welcome this new 
presentment of the beauuful legends of Greece. The t*mpnire of our 
|outh was not scientific, aad we fear not edifying, but it was certainly 
enteruimng Here we have agau the entertainment, freed from its 
objectionable elements.' Spkctatoi. 

* Any book is welcome which will increase the popularity of Greek 
myths among chtldtea, and Professor Witt has certainly chosen the 
right way to do this. He tells hu story with directness, avoiding 
expansion and literary ornament of every kind, and he writes In a 
simple natural style which has been admirably preserved by the 
translator The language is <]ui(e within the comprehension of even 
young children, without ever seeming to condescend to them.' 

Satueday Review 

' It places within the reach and comprehension of children a 
collection of fasanatmg I^eods which are important elements in 
general culture and which sre indispenssble for the further study of 
the Greek language and literature. It is sure to please many who have 
reached maturet years than those for whom the stones ate intended.’ 

Notes and QuERtes. 
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0I»IlTI01Ta OB’ THE I»ItESS. 

‘Professor Witt has p«t together >n less than % hundred small 
pages an admirable connected narrative of the war and its cause, from 
(he marriage of Pei eus and Thetis (o the taking of Troy Excellent 
judgment has been used in the selection of materials, and the woiL is 
not overburdened with details The translator has done her work well, 
The style is pleasing, and freeatikefrom afTcccation and awkaordoess 
NNithout being m the least childish, it will be easily understood by 
quite young children, and we are not acquainted with any wuk of 
similar scope which is any way worthy of companson with this.* 

Journal of Edocatiov 

‘We gather that “The Trojan War” is especially intended for 
youthful readers Unless we are much mistaken, many of our readers 
who are long past youth will be as charmed by it as we have been 
The interest in “ the tale of Troy divine ’ is not hmiled to those who 
can read Greek We believe, moreover, that there are hundreds of 
persons to whom Homer is familiar who will be delighted by these 
new and bnght pictures of (he past (bat never was a present ‘ 

Notes and Queries. 

• The tale of Troy, that product of the ffe«h and youthful mincl 
of Greece, appeals with especial foiM to the sympathies and interest of 
the young Here it is presented with a dircclne's and simplicity which 
fuls not to catch something of the true Ilomenc spirit * 
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